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THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, JUNE 17, !843. 


BREEDING AND THE PRICES OF STOCK. 
A writer in the Tennessee “ Agriculturist,’’ in the course of a series of va- 
iable articles upon the subject of * High and Low Wages,” directs attention 
) a portion of those who receive too high a remuneration among their agricul- 


jral brethren. We quote :— 

As much has been said in relation to the Importers and Breeders of Blood 
Stock, we will examine this matter first. The question is, have breeders of 
stock sold at too high prices ? 

1. Horses from England have cost high, still if the object be to improve the 
tock of the country for useful purposes, we are inclined to the vpinion that the 

ject, to some extent, has been defeated, by placing the price of breeding so 
vecy high. We do not know the precise cost of any imported norse, but from 

formation incidentally collected, we suppose imported horses have not ave- 
raged over $5,000—some we know cost much less, and a few much higher. 
Suppose we say Leviathan cost ten thousand dollars (whicb no doubt is double 
e real price), and his spirited owner had no other ooject in view than to benefit 
ne stock of the country, should he not be satisfied to make 25 or 50 per cent. 
1 hismoney? It would seem so. But the fact is, Leviathan has, we suppose, 
ubly paid for himself every year since he came to the country. If we were 
venture the opinion he has cleared a hundred thousand dollars, we should 
tainly be fer below the mark. Again, when we remember, that not more 
an one of his produce, we suppose, out of 20, become sufficiently distin. 
guished to command a high price, we are led to duubt the propriety of men who 
tudy their own interest, breeding at $150, oc even $100 If a farmer have 
venty well-bred mares, and put ‘them all, ten to one if he raises one Sarah | 
Bladen, Reel, Fashion, Wagner, Boston, or even a Miss Foote, and does it re- 
Sagacity to see this is vesting too much capital on uncertainties? The 

same things may be predicated of Priam, Belshazzar, Glencoe, and every other 
rse of the country. We wish their owners amply rewarded for their labor, | 
cause we are of the opinion that crosses of the blood horse, greatly improve | 

r farm stock, and add a value to stage and riding horses, which is almost ir- 

nable; but we are serious in the opinion that the prices should be reduced. 

)wners, we are glad to see, are giving attention to this subject. The prices | 

Leviathan and Priam, the two most popular horses in America, have been | 
reduced from $150 to $100, and Trastee, the sire of the renowned Fashion, is 
now standing in Kentneky at $50. There is still room for reduction. If Levi- 
athan, Priam, Belshazzar, Gleucoe, and Trustee, stood at $50, and al! other 

oported or native horses of our knowledge, at $20, we are not sure bat it 
would be better fur both owners and breeders. ‘The object should be to encou- 
rage men of small estates to send to the best horses, and thereby we might. in a 
few years, much improve our horses, and no one would be injured—all would 

> benefited. What say owners of fine horses, breeders, and all who wish to 
see their country prosper,—is this change necessary ' 

2. Have those amongst us, who have dealt in Durham Cattle, not sold at too 

gh prices! As this questioc involves several others we will notice several 
subsidiary propositions. If we determine the main question, by the profit of 

ose who have done most in importing Durham cattle, we will be forced to the 
clusion, the enterprizing importers have sustained serious loss. We appeal 

James Gordon, S mon Bradford, Benjamin Litton, and our co-editor, Dr. J. 
Shelby, and if any of them will say, the introduction and rearing of Durham | 
cattle, has been a:profitable investment, or that they have received pay for their 

itlay and labor, we will confess there is room for the sneers of some envious 
aod little minded writers, who are always talking about the enormous price of | 

noroved cattle. The bull Frederick stands at $15, still we doubt if he ever 
made the money his owners paid for him, or half of it. Another question should 
be solved in connection with this. Are the Durhams an improvement! Our 
owm experience says they are generally better for milk ; but some of them, to 
be sure, are vo better in this respect than common serabs. Good milkers of 
the Durham s‘ock are very far superior to any commor. stock we have seen. 
Are they better as beef-cattle? Yea, a hundred per cent. at least. A two 
year old Durham, will weigh as much, or more than a three years old of the | 
best scrub stock, and Mr. D. M. Harding, who has had more experience in 
grazing beef-cattle for a few years past, than any man in Tennessee, informed 
us a few days since, that Durhams, pure, or mixed blood, would give from 50 
to 100 per cent. more beef, and of better quality, on the same keep, than com- 
mon stock. If these arguments be admi:ted, Durbams are of great importance 
> the Agricultural interests ‘of the United States, and assuredly every farmer 
is laboring under serious disadvantages while he is feeding scrubs, when the 
same food would give from 50 to 100 per cent more profit if given to Durhams. 
Beyond douvt, then, Durhams are a national blessing ; and the next question to 
be solved is, can the breeders and importers of Durham cattle, sell them at the 
prices of sc:ubs, say from 5 to $15 each, or at double the price, at present, 
without lesing much of the money they have already vested t We say it is im- 
possible. We are by no means advocating the high prices at which this stock 
sold a few years past, but are desirous of seeing those who have sacrificed so 
much to benefit their covntry, rewarded for some, at least, of theirtrouble. We 
are willing to see good Durham cattle seli from 25 to $109 each, till those who 
have vested their means, get back their money (which few, if any of them, have 
yet dune), and then reduce them sili lower, tillevery man can ownthem. At 
resent, however, there is no price for Dorham cattle, and these remarks are 
made with a sincere view of suggesting to owners and buyers, what we think 
would be about fair in these times 
Berkshire hogs.—Tbat improved hogs have sold high, every body knows ; 
it that those whe imported most, or purchased the best stock. have ever been 
remunerated, is a matter of no small doubt. Dr. J Shelby, Simon Bradford, 
and B. Litton, have purchased more good animals than any other three geutle- 
men in Tennessee, and we are authorised to affirm on the best authority, they 
have not yet effected sales to remunerate them for the outlay and trouble But 
as in everything else, the first t» engage in an enterprise are most apt to be 
sers; others, as in this instance, may enjoy the benefits, without knowing the 

















We do not feel the least disposed to advocate the exceedingly high prices at 
which Berkshires have been sold, but we dislike to see so many under wrong 
npressions. A few, we know, have made Berksh'res matter of considerable 
speculation, but in our acquaintance, very few indeed have made much profit. 
We kuow improved hogs will do much to advance the farming interests, and we 
e willing to see them io the possession of every industrious individual at prices 
which may suit the circumstances of the poor and laboring man. Not to be 
tedious, while we are of the opinion that most agricultural pursuits are amply 
rewarded, we are of the conviction that husbandmen, an : the families of farmers, 
receive less pay for their labor than any other class of our citizens. In future 
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we will attempt to demonstrate this proposition. T.F. 








SKETCHES OF THE WEST. 


BY A. B. ALLEN, ESQ, EDITOR oF THE “* AM. AGRICULTURIST.” 








Cincinnati.—This is the largest and much the handsomest city of the West. 
and we think it isever destined to maintain this rank. Iis position seems to 
have been expressly made by nature for the site of some great town. Itisa 
plain, nearly in the shape of a bended bow, a mile and a half broad in its widest 


part, and elevated about 100 feet from the water, terminated by broken ranges} 


of picturesque bills from 300 to 400 feet high, the sides and tops of which the 
town is already beginning to cover in broad terraces of brick and stone. Ou the 
top of one of these hills Mr. Longworth has had the liberality to make a large 
reservation for a public square, and if others can occasionally be appropriated 
and ornamented with trees, walks, and shrubbery, and proper attention be paid 
to the public and private buildings, it may in ume become quite a magnificent 
city. It is surrounded by an exceedingly fertile country, and it has a very ex- 
tensive trade, the most interesting branch of which to the farmer is the dealings 
in pork. 


Park Business.—Io the January number of the Agriculturist we gave some | 


account of this, and the slaughter and packing houses ; but the business done 
the present vearis much greater than ever known before. It is estimated that 
upward of 250 000 hogs have been killed at Cincinnati the past season, with a 
greater average weight than any preceding vear. Many of these wert packed 
by English agents, sent out here expressly for this purpose, after their own 
method, for the market of Great Britain, the sale of which thus far has been 
quite satisfactory, and will prove encouraging for the pork raisers of the West. 
In addition to the pork, great quantities of lard are put up here, 12,000,000lbs. 
at least the past year, worth nearly $500 U00. 

Stock.—Of Swine, as a matter of course, in the neighborhood of Cincinnati, 
where so many hogs are raised, one would expect to find choice breeds; nor 


would be be disappointed, for in no district uf country have we ever seen as! 


good animals generally prevail. Sheep are kept in considerable numbers, but 


very few choice fine wovolled fucks, which we think a matter of regret, as the | 
OF 


soil and climate are both admirable for the purposes of sheep husbandry. 
cattle, there are many varieties, the best of which, undoubtedly, are the Dur- 
hams. Among these, the choicest herd within our observation was that of Mr. 


Neff, kept on bis farm, situated on a fine Macadam roa, about seven miles from | 
town, and it was a great pleasure for us, while staying at Cincinnati, to! 


often visit these superb animals. 

The herd is composed of a reserved lot, all imported, or bred directly by Mr. 
Neff from his own importations. The stock bu!!s are quite superior, and 
amung them we thonght most highly of Piince William and Young Prince. 
The cows also we found a choice lot, and no way inferior to the bulls. Those 
we most admired, among the older ones, were Roth. Profitable, and Princess, 
the first of which is a noted breeder, Of the younger ones, Victoria, Clifford 
Georgia, and Louisiana stood the highest in our estimation. The latter is a 
magnificent animal, and such as is rarely found. Everything for their accom- 
modation is well arransed, and the stables, yards, and, indeed, all the appur 
tenances, could scarcely be bettered Mr. Neff's swine are quite on a par 


all 


with his cattle; he having the Berkshire recently imported in great perfection, | 
and the English grazer, also imported, a nice, quiet, thrifty breed, and famous | 
His piggery is ex- | 
The genera! plan is an | 


for making lard—a great desideratum now in the West. 
tensive, and one of the best arranged we ever saw. 
alley in the centre, with ranges on each side for the animals ; a cooking.house 
in front, where kettles are set, and bins formed conveniently around fur the s‘o- 
rage of meal, grain, and roots. Other things about this farm are worthy of no- 
tice, emong which we shal! not soon forget an abundant orchard and fine vine- 
yard recently planted out. 

Nurseries and Gardens —These abound 
of Mr. Eruest we found the most exteasive It is really well filled, and con- 
tains a numerous and excelient a-sortment. There are many gardens, also, 
both pablic and private. Of the latter, that of Mr. Longworth is superior 
Here are iransplanted all! the wild flowers of the country, for the nurpose of ex- 
perimenting with them, and we have no duubt some beautiful things will yet 
be brought out from this source. 

['he Ohio —How swiftly glides the boat down the broad winding stream ; 
how beautifully the hills break and group again, from reach to reach in the 
blue distance, crowned with lofty forests, the branches of the trees dotted with 
thick green tufts of the misleto, while below. frm their base to the water's! 
edge, spread the wide fertile meadows, in green grass or tall corn, with large 
herds of fat cattle feeding upon their rich herbage. Fair vilias, substantial 
brick or stone farm houses, and the humble log-cottage, are sprinkled alter- 
nately along, and fiom distance to distance, we are brought up to land by ; 
intervening towns and villages. It may be called, indeed, from 
to its mouth La Belle Riviere, for there are few streams, in truth, more) 
beautiful. | 
We recollect being often asked in England if we did not find the Thames | 

! 
| 


in the vicinity of Cincinnati. That 





Its sources 


much superior to the Oaio! The Thames, indeed! It has a few fine meadows 
and gentle hills, and 1s as wide as the Ohio, perhaps, 60 miles or so from its 
mouth to London, and then 1 rapidly dwindles to a mere rivulet, while this 
keeps rolling on for nearly a thousand miles in one continued flow of uninter- 
rupted magnificence, wildness, and beauty. | 

North Bend —One of the most interesting places that we pass in descending | 
the Onio is North Bend, 14 miies below Cincinnati, the residence of the late | 
lamented General Harrison, and a green mound-like hill near to the house, en- 
closed in white palings, is now his final resting-place. 











HARRISON'S TOMB. 


The tomb is of plain, solid marble, and accords with the charecter to whose 
memory it is erected, and the virtues and deeds it is made to commemorate. 
When we last saw the Farmer of North Bend, he hid been taken, like eno 
ther Cincinnatus, from his rural occupations and quiet, humble home, and s1ood 
amidst an admiring crowd of thousands, the acknowledged chief of millions 
of free people. To look opon that plain, simply attired old man, thus placed, 
thus surrounded, and thus honored, was a sight really sublime, and his sudden 
removal will long be mourned by a grateful nation. 

We wish we could see the miserable vu'-buildings in front and immediately 
around this charming residence of Genera! Harrison removed. It has now bde- 
come a point of national interest, and is always sh»wn to strangers; there 
should be nothing, therefore, to mar the view, and we would respecifully sug- 
gest to the son of the la’e President, that the fine lawa in front of the 
house be disencumbered of all else, save the noble trees aod flowering shrub- 
bery that now adorn it. 

Louisville. —This is a fine city, built upon a high level bank of the river, and 
is about half the size of Cincinaati, and laid out in the same manner, the streets 
crossing each other at right angles. It has some good buildings, of which the 
Court House and the new Methodist Church are among the most elegant. The 
rapids of the Ohio bere extend three and a half miles, with a fall of twenty-four 
‘eet, over a solid bed of jimestone. These are passed, except in high water, 


rock, reminding us, though without the length and depth, of the deep cut o 
the Erie Cana! at Lockport. 

Louisville has a considerable trade, and is pretty largely engaged in hemp 
manufactures, the whole process of which is by macainery, driven by steam 
power. It is said that the manofacturing of cotton bagging does not cost over 
three cents per yard This may seem very cheap, hut a single power-loom will 
weave 250 yards per day with one hand totend it, and all the other operations 
are equally facilitated. With hemp at $3 per cwt., the manufacturer can suc- 
cessfully compete with the imported fabric, and even without a protective duty, 
will soon drive the foreign artic'e out of the market. 

Culture of Poor Sandy Soils in Kentucky —Journeying from Louisville to 
Frankfort, our attention was attracted upon the road to a burly-headed negro, 
| with a long beard, somewhat grizzled with age, encased in stout cow-hide boots, 
| hickory-colored jean cluthes, and a huge white felt hat. the wide brim cocked 
up before and behind in military style, giving hint a rakish and somewhat con- 
sequential appearance. He sat astride the bare back of the nigh ox of his team, 
nitched on to one of the smaller kind of Dutch wagons, filled with corn in the 
ear, and topped off with vegetables, and fresh killed pigs, and poultry “ fixins ” 
of yarions kinds, bound for the I market. He flourished a tall whip, 





Louisville 

i which was as thick as our arm, and braided from hemp of some six feet 

length, He sat him well, with a jaunty air, and was cheering on his patient 

| team by singing, in a lugubrious tone, to the popular old negro air of * Lon 
‘time ago,’ probably an improvisatrized song, every stanza of which, in order 
to take fresh breath, and give vent to the exuberance of his feelings, he wound 
up in a chorus of loud cracks of his whip. 


[Fig. If.] 
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‘Den goin’ down to Londeville, 
Long time ago, 
Where all the wagons chucky fil | 
Stan’ in a row; 
Crack! crack! crack! 


‘Od pig and turkey chicken big, 
Long time ago, — 
Who neber more his foot he dig, 
In garden ob Sambo ; 
Crack! crack! crack !” 
Here the coach stopped to deliver a passenger, while another took the oppor- 
tunity of questioning our ebony serenader. 
**So, then, Sambo, you have a garden, it seems?” 
“ Yes, sartin, master give me garden, and one day a week to work him.” 
** And what do you raise there ?”’ 


Here he handed ont sundry vegetables, and among others a huge carrot, 


| about as big as his leg from the hip down (not including his foot, though), mea- 


suring it off with great pride. 
‘* Pray how did yon prodnce that ? 
He placed his finger significantly upon his nose and replied : “ Master thinks 


” 


' him garden never grow nothin’, poor dry soil; I wheel him on manure, I work 


him late, I work him arly.” 

As working “late and arly,” as Sambo had it, when the dew is on the ground, 
is the very philosophy of tilling dry soils, and to ovr certain knowledge has 
been the means of doubling crops in several instances, without any addition of 
fertilizing materials, we began now to listen to the colloquy with great in- 
terest. 

‘Sambo, vou are a genius to grow such carrots, a scientific agriculturist, tid 
you ever real Davy or Tull?” 

“Tull,” he replied, with a grin, ‘*who be he? Dog that tree de coon!” 

** Not exactly ; but do you produce other vegetables equally large?” 

Here he put his finger to his nose again. ‘ Pa’snip in the spring—him grow 
a mighty smart chance a!l winter.” . 

* Very well, Sambo, very well indeed ; but now pray tell me how do you 
contrive to make such fat, luscious-'ooking poultry there, as I see in the wa- 
gon' I fancy that they did not grow in the same way that your carrots and 
parsnips have here.” 

‘“‘T reckon not ezakly,”’ said he, and burst out into a loud laugh, and come 
menced dancing al) round the coach. 

“ Well, you foulish fellow, we must be off in a minute, here is a dit (a shil- 
ling piece), now tell me.” 

Taking the money handed him, he turned up the whites of bis eyes, and 
commenced: * Master's corn-crib purty handy I reckon.” 

‘Very likely, but that’s not all.” 

‘Beef liber mighty plenty, and pork crackalins.” 

** [ don’t believe you.” 

“Roast him possu:n then, sweet taters, and 

Here everything was ready again, and our inpatient driver put up his horses 
without waiting for the cantious Sambo to finish his method of fattening fowls, 
and the last we saw of himhe was again astride his favori'e ox, singing out at 
the top of his voice :— 

‘«« What now you ask de pound for coon? 
Long time ago, 
Ah, massa, cheap at picayune, 
Times be +o low. 
Crack! crack! c:ack !” 


Wil! any Kentuckian )lease to furnish us with the peculiar manner that the 
colored people so delicaiely fat their fowls, the knowledge of which, to our great 
regret, we were cul off fiom obtaining of the redoubtable Sambo! 


” 











A Joint Concern.— When Sheridan was in distress in early life, one of his 
resources was writing for the fugitive publications of the day, in which he was 
materially assisted by bis wife; and many years after his entrance into the 
sphere of politics he was heard to sav, taat “ if he had stuck to the law, he be- 
lieved he should have done as mach as bis friend Tom Erskine; but,” conti- 
nued he, “f had no time for such studies. Mrs. Sheridan and myself were often 
obliged to keep writing for our daily leg or shoulder of mutton.” One of his 
friends, to whom he confessed this, wittily replied, “ Then [ perceive it wasa 
joint concern.” 





through a steamboat canal, of about two miles in length, cut through the sulid 
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‘THE LONGEST HOUR IN MY LIFE, 


AN EXTRAVAGANZA. Y THOMAS HOOD. 






“ Time,” says Rosalind, in that deli an,comedy called, “ As You 

Like It”— Time travels in divers . ne ps Hey F 
nd thence she prett wituly me é 

whanthe' ipo. t ( or comes to a stand-still. A Pode ce & 





dd Chro as ind J infinite rates of performance—from railway to snail- 
way. As the butcher’s boy said of his horse, ‘« He can go all sorts of paces— 
as fast as you like, or as slow as you don’t.” 

But hark ! what says a clear, bell-like voice from the Horse-Guards, that 
“ time is time, and one o’clock is one o'clock al] the town over.” 

True, old Regulator! The remark is as correct as striking, time is time, 
and the horological divisions are or should be synchronous from Knightsbridge 
to Whitechapel. But the old Mower is, like our selves, a bombil being— 
body and spirit. Hence he hath, asthe Watchmakers say, “a duplex move- 
ment ;” namely, Mechanical and Metaphysical ;—the first, governed absolute- 
by the march of the sun, and the swing of a pendulum ; the second determined 
by moral contingencies : the one capricious, as the ad libitum ; the other exact 
as the tempo obligato of the musician. Thus the manifold bells of London— 
soundin ike the ancient chorus, a solemn accompaniment to the grand drama 
of Human Life—thus hundreds of iron tongues, simultaneously proclaim the 
current hour to the vast metropolis, yet with what different speed has time 
travelled from chime to chime with its millions of inhabitants—with the Bride 
and the Widow, the Marchioness in the ball-room, and the Milliner in her gar- 
ret, the Lounger at his club, and the Criminal in the condemned cell ! 

Of these «divers paces with divers persons,”’ there isa memorable illustration 
in ‘* Old Mortality,’ where Morton and the stern Covenanters, with opposite 
feelings, watch on the same dial-plate the progress of the hand towards the 
fata} black point, at which the hour and a life were together to expire. 

The Novelist has painted the victim “ awaiting till the sword destined to 
slay him crept out of the scabbard gradually, and as it were by straw-breadths.”’ 
The walls “ seemed to drop with blood, and the light tick of the clock thrilled 
on his ear with such loud painful distinctness, as if each sound were the prick of 
a bodkin inflicted on the naked nerve of the organ.” 

Here then was one of those persons whom ‘Time gallops withal, whereas 
to the bloodthirsty Fanatics he crept on so leisurely, that Impatience could not 
refrain from giving the laggard a thrust forward on his course. 

In our Courts of Law, Civil and Criminal, the divers paces of Time are 
continually exemplified, and have been verified on oath by scores of respectable 
witnesses. 

For example : there was once a murder committed at Tottenham ; and on 
the trial of the assassin, it became a point of judicial importance to determine 
the exact interval between two distant pistol-shots. 

“ Five minutes !’”’ deposed Miss White, who had passed the evening in ques- 
tion téte-a-téte with her affianced sweetheart. 

“ Fifteen,”’ swore Mrs. Black, who had spent the same hours in vainly expec- 
ting a husband addicted to the alehouse. 

** Bless my soul and body !” exclaimed the Judge, naturally astonished at such 
a wide discrepancy ; “ the clocks in that part of the country must be sadly in 
want of regulation !” 

But his lordship himself was in error. ‘The material wheels, springs, pendu- 
lums, and weights, worked truly enough, it was the moral machinery that was 
accountable for the variation. The rectification, however, was at hand. 

The suburban village of ‘Tottenham swarms, as is well known, with resident 
Members of the Society of Friends—a sect remarkable for punctuality, and the 
preciseness and uniformity of their habits—whose lives flow as equably as the 
sand of the hour-glass—whose pulses beat with the regularity of the pendulum. 
Accordingly, five Quakers who had heard the shots, were examined as witnesses : 
and, on their several affirmations, gave the interval between the two reports 
with little more variation than so many Admiralty Chronometers. As thus : 


Min. Sec. 
Obadiah : ; ; ; , 9 59 
Jacob , : ; : 9 59 
Ephraim 9 59 
Joseph 9 59 
Samuel .9 58 


Being actually the juste milieu, or a drab average, between the extreme 
statements of Black and White. 

Cuap. II. 

But to my personal experiences. 

Like my fellow-mortals, I have found Time to resemble both the Hare and 
the Tortoise, sometimes as fleet as the quadruped, at others as slow as the rep- 
tile in hisrace. Many bright and brief days recur to my memory when he flew 
past with the speed of a Flying Childers ; many. dark and long ones, when he 
stepped as heavily and deliberately as the black horse before a hearse. Al his 
divers paces are familiar to me—he has galloped, trotted, ambled, walked with 
me, and on one memorable occasion, seemed almost to stand stock-still. Never, 
oh never can I forget the day-long seconds which made up those monthlike 
minutes, which composed that interminable Hour—the longest in my whole 
life ! 

** And pray, sir, how and when was that !”’ 

For the when, madam, to be particular, it was from half-past nine to half-past 
ten o’clock, a.m., on the First of May, new style, Anno Domini, 1822. For the 
how, you shall hear. 

At the date just mentioned my residence was in the Adelphi, and having a 
strong partiality for the study of Natural History from living specimens, it suited 
both my convenience and my taste to drop in frequently at the menagerie at 
Exeter Change. 

These visits were generally paid at an early hour, before town or country cou- 
sins called to see the lions, and indeed it frequently happened that I found my- 
self quite alone with the wild beasts. An annual guinea entitled me to go as 
often as agreeable, which happened so frequently, that the animals soon knew 
me by sight, whilst with some of them, for instance the elephant,* | obtained 
quite a friendly footing. Even Nero looked kindly on me, and the rest of the 
creatures did not eye me with the glances half shy and half savage which they 
threw at less familiar visiters. 

But there was one notable exception. ‘The royal Bengal tiger could not or 
would not recognise me, but persisted in growling and scowling at me as a 
stranger, whom of course he longed to take in. Nevertheless there was a fas- 
cination in his terrible beauty, and quite in his enmity, that often held me in 
front of his cage, enjoying the very unpotence of his malice, and recalling va- 
rious tragical tales of human victims mangled or devoured by such striped mon- 
sters as the one before me ; and, as if the cunning brute penetrated my thoughts, 
he would rehearse as it were all the man-eating maneuvres of the species : 
now creeping stealthily round his den, as if skulking through his native jungles, 
then crouching for the fatal spring, and anon bounding against the bars of his 
cage, with a short, angry roar, expressive of the most fiendish malignity. By 
the by, madam, did you ever hear of the doctrine of Instinctive Antipathies ! 

“Yes, sir, and Mr. Lamb or Mr. Hazlitt quotesan imstance of two strangers, 
who.on meeting each other in the street immediately began to fight.” 

Well, madam, there seemed tobe some antipatny between me and thetiger. At 
any rate he took a peculiar pleasure in my presence in ostentatiously parading 
his means of offence. Sometimes, stretching out one huge muscular leg between 
the bars, he unsheathed and exhibited his tremendous claws, after which, with a 
devilish ogre-like grin, he displayed his formidable teeth, and then by a deliber- 
ate yawn indulged me with a look into that horrible red gulf, down which he 
would fain have bolted me in gobbets. The yawning jaws were invariably 


‘closed with a ferocious snap, and the brutal performance was wound up with a 


howl so unutterably hollow and awful, so cannibalish, that even at its hundredth 
repetition it still curdied my very blood, and thrilled every nerve in my body. 

‘** Lord! what a dreadful creature !”’ 

Very, ma’am. And yet that Carnivorous Monster, capable of appalling the 
heart of the bravest man, failed once to strike terror into one of the weakest of 
the species—a delicate little girl, of about six years old, and rather small for her 
age. She had been gazing at the Tiger very earnestly for some minutes, and 
what do you think she said ! 

* Pray what, sir ?”’ 

‘‘ Oh, Mr. Cross, if ever that beautiful great pussy has young ones, do save 
me a kitten !” 


Cuap. III. 

Apropos of Time and his divers paces, he notoriously goes very slowly—as 
Sterne vouches—with a solitary Captive, and of alli solitary captives methinks 
he must go slowest with a caged wild beast. The human prisoner, gifted with 
a mind, can beguile the weary hour with dreams of the past or future—if of an 
intellectual turn, and educated, he can amuse himself with philosophical specu- 
lations, or mathematical calculations. He may even indulge in poetica! compo- 
sition. But a beast, a stupid, ignorant beast, has no such mental resources. 
If he struck a lyre it would be to immortal smash. Neither would it be of any 
avail to supply him with materials for those various handicrafts by the exercise 
of which the Philadelphian Solitaries deseribed by Dickens contrived to lose 
— lect the creeping foot of time in their confinement. A lion, if furnished 
Duteh Rtg grid of ded een 7” shap, — _hever “manufacture 4 
dulum.: neither would © ds and ends,”’ with a vinegar-bottle for the pen- 

‘ a tiger appear ‘in a white paper hat of his own mak- 





* This same e t once nearly killed an Irishman, for an insult offered to his trunk. 


The act was rash in the e 86 beast 3 : re as ; : 
a nose that you could pull with teh = it =a impossible,” the Hibernian said, “to resist 








iid animals i coalliied i * 

in must ex- 

e fact they sbvivucly do suffer from ennui in no 

“ How, A vulgar, ill-bred wild beast, afflicted with the peculiar com- 
a . ‘ 


plaint of a woman of ton—of ity 
recisely, madam. case on record of a Lioness with all the 
symptoms of the complaint, and of her adoption of that fashionable antidote, a 

“ Atapdog! What, a dear little King Charles’s spaniel !” 

No, but a little terrier, which the Lioness in a natural state of health would 
have devoured on his first introduction, whereas, being troubled with the va- 
pours, she could not dispense with a plaything that happened to amuse her. 

‘A Lioness with the vapours and a lapdog—ridiculous !”’ 

Madam, I am in earnest, severely serious. But just do me the honour to 
step with me, in fancy, to the Zoological Gardens. ‘There—look at that 
Lioness. How indolently she stretches herself—how listlessly she rolls her 
head and half closes her languid eyes! ‘Then what distressing yawns, as 
if for a change she would turn herself inside out ! 

*“ Rather like ennui, I confess.” 

No doubt of it. Now look at yonder moping Lion, too apathetic even to 
glance at us. Look at his head between his knees, and his tail, that formidable 
tail, furnished at the end, as naturalists tells us, with a kind of prickle, so that 
he can spur as well as lash himself into a hasty fit, lying as idle and still as a 
torpid snake. Did you ever see an attitude more expressive of lassitude, and 
yet he hath but taken a few tums round his den, and given one roar since sun- 
rise. All he cares is to blink, and gape, and doze, through the long hours till 
supper-time. Yonder _ is a female Puma, with head drooping and closed 
eyes, uttering at intervals an inward groan, as palpable a sufferer from world- 
weariness as Mariana at the Moated Grange. The panthers, leopards, ounces, 
jaguars, and the smaller cats, from constitutional irritability, are somewhat 
more active, or rather restless; but it is only another mode of expressing the 
same thing. One and all are labouring under tedium rite so intensely that it is 
a wonder they have never discovered self-murder! In fact, Chuny, the ele- 
phant who was shot for attempting to break out of his prison, is said, after re- 
ceiving many musket-balls, to have knelt down at the command of his keeper, 
and to have presented his head with suicidal docility to the marksmen. 

“‘ Their lives, poor things, must indeed be very monotonous '” 

Miserably so, madam, and their hours like ages! No amusement, no em- 
ployment to shorten them! One can fancy Time himself looking in at the 
Beasts through the iron lattices, and tauntingly whispering, “* Ah, ah! with all 
your murderous paws, and claws, and jaws, you cannot ki!] ME!” 

* One may, indeed ; but now, if you please, sir, we will go. My own spirits 
begin to flag, and a sort of lassitude comes over me. I presume from example 
and the influence of the place.” 

Beyond question, madam. ‘There was a case in point. My friend H., the 
well-known artist, once had occasion to take the portrait of a Lion in the 
Tower Menagerie ; but he went so frequently, and required such long sittings, 
that, knowing the usual facility of his pencil, I became curious to learn the 
cause. 

** Why, the truth is,” said H., “if I could only have kept my spirits up and 
my eyes open, the thing would have been done in a tithe of the time; but what 
with the dejection and drowsiness of the beasts, and their continua! gaping, I 
was so infected with their dullness that after the first ten minutes | invariably 
began to blink and yawn too, and soon fell asleep. 


Cuapv. IV. 
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“ Huzza!” 

My dear sir— 

“ Huzza! huzza!” 

My dear sirs— 

* Huzza! huzza! huzza!” 

Gentlemen—Ladies—Boys—Girls—good people—dv allow me to ask the 
reason of such vociferous cheering ' 

* The Baron for ever !” 

Eh? 

** The Doctor for ever!” 

Whom? 

“The thing with a hard name for ever !” 

What Baron !—what Doctor !—what thing with a hard name ’ 

“What thing’ Why, Som-nam-bam-boozle-fusilism, to be sure. 
mal sent the painter to sleep, didn’t he '” 

Yes. 

* And ain’t that Animal Magnetism?” 

Yes, yes—certainly, yes—as clear a case of Mesmerism as I ever met 
uth! 


'T} an} 
The anl- 


Cuap. V. 
On the morning of the first of May, 1822, between nine and ten o'clock, I 
entered the menagerie of Exeter Change, and walked directly as usual, into 
the great room appropriated to the larger animals. ‘There was no person visi- 


ble, keeper or visiter, about the place—like Alexander Selkirk, ‘“ 1 was Lord of 


the Fow! and the Brute.” I had the lions all to myself. As I stepped through 
the door my eyes mechanically turned towards the den of my old enemy, the 


of a spiteful grin and a growl. But the husky voice was silent, the grim face 
was nowhere to be seen. The cage was empty ! 

My feeling on the discovery was a mixed one of relief and disappomtment. 
Methought | breathed more freely from the removal of that vague apprehension 
which had always clung to me, like a presentiment of injury sooner or later from 
the savage beast. A few minutes, nevertheless, spent in walking about the 
room, convinced me that his departure had left a void never properly to be filled 
up. Another royal tiger, larger even, and as ferocious, might take his place— 
but it was unlikely that the new tenant would ever select me for that marked 
and personal animosity which had almost led me at times to believe that we in- 
herited some ancient feud from our respective progenitors. An enemy as well 
as a friend of old standing, though not lamented, must be missed. It must be 
a loss, if not to atfection, to memory and association, to be deprived of even the 
ill-will, the frown, or sneer of an old familiar face, and the brute was, at any 
rate, “a good hater.” There was something piquant if not flattering, in being 
selected for his exclusive malignity. But he was gone, and the menagerie had 
henceforward lost, for me, a portion of its interest. But stop—there is a gentle 
reader in an ungentle hurry to expostulate. 

*“ What !—sorry for a nasty, vicious, wild beast, as owed you a grudge for 
nothing at all, and only wanted an opportunity to spit his spite !”’ 

Exactly so, madam. The case is tar from uncommon. Nay, I once knew a 
foreign gentleman in a very similar predicament. From his German reading, 
helped by an appropriate style of feeding, the stomach of his imagination had 
become so stutted and overloaded with Zamiels, Brocken Witches, Hobgoblins, 
Vampires, Were Wolves, Incubi, and other devilries, that for years he never 
passed a wight without what we call bad dreams. Well, I had not seen him for 
some montns, when at last he called upon me, looking so wobegone and out 
of spirits, as to make me inquire rather anxiously about his health. He shook 
his head dejectedly, sighed deeply, laid his hand on his chest, as if about to 
complain of it, and ma broken voice and broken English, informed me of his 
case. 

**O, my goot fellow, I am miserable quite. Dere is someting all wrong in 
me—someting very bad—I have not had de Night-Mare for tree weeks.”’ 

* Well, after that, sir, I can swallow the tiger. So pray go on.” 

After the first surprise was over my curiosity became excited, and began to 
speculate on the causes of the creature’s absence. Was hedead!’ Had he 
been destroyed for his ferocity, or parted with to make room for a milder speci- 
men of the species? Had he gone to perform in the legitimate drama—or taken 
French leave! I was looking round for somebody to answer these queries, 
when all at once I descried an object that made me feel like a man suddenly 
blasted with a thunder-bolt. 

* Mercy on us! You don't mean to say that it was the tiger?” 

Ido. Huddled up in a dark corner of the room he had been overlooked by 
meé on my entrance, and cunningly suppressing his usual snarl of recognition, 
the treacherous beast had proceeded to intercept my retreat. At my first 
glimpse of him he was skulking along, close to the wall, in the direction of the 
door. Had I possessed the fuil power of motion, he must have arrived there 
first—but terror rivetted me to the spot. There I stood, all my faculties frozen 
up, dizzy, motionless and dumb. Could I have cried out, my last breath of life 
would certainly have escaped from me in one long, shrill scream. But it was 
pent up in my bosom, where my heart, after one mighty bound upwards, was 
tuttering like a scared bird. ‘Ihere was a feeling of deadly choking at my 
throat, of mortal sickness at my stomach. My tongue in an instant had become 
stiff and parched—my jaw locked—my eyes fixed in their sockets, and from the 
rush of blood seemed looking through a reddish mist, whilst within my head a 
whizzing noise struck up that rendered me utterly incapable of thought or com- 
prehension. Such, as far as I can recollect, was my condition, and which, from 
the symptoms, I should say, was very similar to a combined attack of apoplexy 
and paralysis. 

This state, however, did not last. At first, every limb and joint had suddenly 
stitfened, rigid as cast iron; my very flesh, with the blood in its veins, had con- 
gealed into marble: but after a few seconds, the muscles as abruptly relaxed, 
the joints gave way, the blood thawed and seemed escaping from the vessels, 
the substance of my body seemed losing its solidity, and with an eaterere 
sense of its imbecility, I felt as if my whole frame would fall in a shapeless 
mass on the floor. 
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, having gained the door, had crouched down—cat- 


pes ~ his face between his fore-paws, a 
g eyeballs ste on mine, c ing on his belly by: 

ine, hiv tll aiamnwilfe sbeking Ww Gar to Gide uehinll Gey andar 
were sculling him on. ; 


Tn another moment this movement ceased, the tail straightened itself out, ex- 
cept the tip, which rake and became nervously agitated, a warning as cer- 
tain as the hike signal from an enraged rattlesnake. 

There was no tme to be lost. A providential inspiration, a direct whisper 
as it were, from heaven, reminded me of the empty cage, and suggested, with, 
lightming rapidity, that the same massive bars which had formerly kept the Man 
Eater within, might now keep him out In another instant I was within the 
den, had pulled to the door, and shot the heavy belt. The ‘Tiger foiled by the 
suddenness of this unexpected manceuvre, immediately rose from his couchant 
position, and after violently lashing each flank with his tail, gave vent to his dis- 
satisfaction in a prolonged inward grumble, that sounded like distant thunder. 
But he did not long deliberate on his course: to my infinite horror, I saw him 
approach the den, where rearing on his hind legs, in the attitude the heralds cal! 
rampant, he gave a tremendous roar, which made my blood curdle. and then 
resting his fore-paws on the front of the cage, with his huge, hideous face press- 
ed against the bars, he stared at me a long, long, long stare, with two red fiery 
eyes, that alternately gloomed and sparkled like burning coals. 

"* And didn’t the Tiger, sir, poke his great claws, sir, into the cage, sir, and 
pick you out, sir, bit by bit, sir, between the bar!” 

Patience, my dear little fellow, patience. Since the Creation, perhaps, a Man 
and a Wild Beast, literally changing places, were never before placed in such 
an anomalous position: and m these days of dulness, and a dearth of dramatic 
novelties, having furnished so very original and striking a situation, the Reader 
ought to be allowed a little time to enjoy it. 

Cuap. VI. 

Ha! ha! ha! 

‘* Zounds !—pshaw !—phoo !—pish!’’ ejaculates a Courteous Reader, “ it’s 
all a hoax, the author is laughing at us.” 5 

Not at all. The cachinnatory syllables were intended to signify the peal of 
dreary laughter with which the hyena hailed my incarceration. It was perhaps 
only a coincidence—and yet the beast might comprehend and enjoy the sud- 
den turning of the tables, the Man became a Prisoner, and the Brate his Gao- 
ler. 

It might tickle his savage fancy to behold a creature of the species before 
which the animals of his own instinctively quailed and skulked off—it might 
gratify a splenetic hatred, born of fear, to'see a member of that aristocratic order 
reduced by a Revolution, beyond the French one, into a doomed captive in such 
a Bastile! 

* Excuse me, sir, but do you really believe that a brute beast ever reasons so 
curiously '”’ 

It is difficult to say, madam, for they never utter much less publish their 
speculations. ‘That some do reason and even moralize— 

‘‘Moralize ! what, a brute beast—for instance, a great bear—a moralist like 
Dr. Johnson?” 

Yes, madam ;—or Hervey of the Meditations. ‘The hyena is notoriously a 
frequenter of graves—a prowler amongst the Tombs. He is, also, the only 
beast that laughs—at least above his breath. And putting these two circum- 
stances together, who knows but that the Ghoul acquired his Sardonic grin, and 
his cynical ha! ha! ha! from a too intimate acquaintance with the dusty, mou!- 
dy, rubbishing, unsavoury relics of the pride, power, pomps and vanities of the 
so-called Lord of the Creation ! 

** Who indeed, sir! What man can see into the heart of a brute beast 

Why, if any one, ma’am, it’s the man who puts his head into tne lhion’s 
mouth. 
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Crap. VII. 

It was now my turn to know and understand how Time “travels in divers 
paces with divers persons.” ‘Io feel how the precious stuff that life is made of 
might be drawn out, like fine gold, into inconceivable lengths. ‘To learn the 
extreme duration of minims and seconds, and possible * last moments” of ex- 
istence—the practicability of living ages, as in dreams, between one vital pulsa- 
tion and another ! 

Oh those interminable and invaluable intervals between breath and breath! 

How shall I describe—by what gigantic seale can | give a notion of the enor- 
mous expansion of the ordinary fractions of time, when marked on a Dial of the 
World's circumference by the Shadow of death ! 

Methinks while that norrible face, and those red, fiery eyes were gazing at 
me, Pyramids might have been built—Babylons founded—Empires established 
—Koyal Dynasties have risen, ruled, and fallen—yea, even that other Planets 
might have fulfilled their appointed cycles from Creation to Destruction, during 
those nominal minutes which by their immense span seemed actually to be pre- 
paring me for Eternity. 

Crap. VII. 

In the mean time the tiger kept his old position in front of the cage, without 
making any attempt to get at me. He could have no fear of my getting out to 
cat hrm, and as to his devouring me, having recently breakfasted on a shin ot 


‘beef he seemed in no hurry fer a second meal, knowing perfectly well, that 


al Bengal ‘Tiger, fully expecting t "elve im the customary salutes | _) , 
royal Bengal hp y Cx] g to receive from him the customary salutes | whenever he might feel inclined to lunch, he had me ready ior it, as it were, in 


his safe. 

‘Thus the beast continued with intolerable perseverance to stare m upon me, 
whe, crouched up at the further corner of the den, had only to await his plea- 
sure or displeasure. Once or twice, indeed, I tried to eall out for help, but the 
sound died in my throat, and when at length I succeeded, the tiger, whether to 
drown my voice, or from sympathy, set up such a roar at the same time, and 
this he did so repeatedly, that convinced of the futility of the experiment, | 
abandoned myself in silence to my fate. Its crisis was approaching. If he had 
no hunger fer food the savage had an appetite for revenge, and soon showed 
himself disposed, eat-like, to sport with his victim, and torment him a hittle by 
exciting his terror. I have said cat-like, but there seemed something more su- 
pernaturally ingenious in the cruelty of his proceedings. He certainly made 
taces at me, twisting his grim features with the most frightful contortions—es- 
pecially his mouth,—drawmg back his lips so as to show his teet!—then smack- 
ing them, or licking them with his tongue—of the roughness of which he occa- 
sionally gave me a hint by rasping it against the iron bars. But the climax ot 
his malice was to come. Strange as it may seem, he absolutely winked at ine, 
not a mere felme blink at excess of light, but a significant, knowing wink, and 
then inflating his cheeks, puffed into my face a long, hot breath, smelling, most 
ominously, of raw flesh! 

* The horrid wretch! why he seemed to know what he was about like a 
Christian !”’ 

Yes, madam—or, at any rate like an inhuman human being. But, before 
long, he evidently grew tired of such mere pastime. His tail—that index of 
mischief—resumed its activity, swinging and flourishing in the arr, with a thump 
every now and then on his flank, as if he were beating time with it to some 
‘Tiger's March in his own head. At last it dropped, and at the same mstant 
thrusting one paw between the bars he tried by an experimental semicircular 
sweep, whether any part of me was within his reach. He took nothing, how- 
ever, by his motion, but his talons so nearly brushed my knees, that a change oi 
posture became imperative. The den was too low to allow of my standing up. 
so that the only way was to lic down on my side, with my back against that o1 
the cage—of course making myself as much like a das-relief as possible. . 

Fortunately, my coat was closely buttoned up to the throat, tor the hitch 01 
a claw in a lappel would have been fatal: as it was, the paw of the brute, in 
some of its sweeps, came within two inches of my person. Foiled in this tish- 
ing for me, he then struck the bars, seriatim, but they were too massive, and too 
weil imbedded in their sockets, to break, or bend, or give way. Neverthcless- 
I felt far from safe. ‘There was such a diabolical sagacity in the Beast’s pro, 
ceedings that it would hardly have been wonderful if he had deliberately undone 
the bolt and fastenings of his late front-door and walked in to me. 

“Oh, how dreadfui if he had! And what a position for you, sir! Such a 
shocking picture—a human fellow-creature in a cage with a great savage ‘Ige", 
a-tearing at him through the bars—I declare it reminds me of the Cat at ovr 
Canary! 

Cuap. IX. - 

I would not marry the Young Lady who made that last comparison for Ten 
Thousand Pounds ! 

Cuapr. X. 

Confound the Keepers ! . 

Not one of them, Upper or Under, even looked into the room. For any help 
to me, they might as well have been keeping sheep, or turnpikes, or little farms, 
or the King’s peace—or keeping the Keep at Windsor, or editing the ay 
sake '—or helping the London Sweeps and Jack-in-the-Green to keep May 
Day ! 

Oh! what a pang, sharp as tiger’s tooth could inflict, shot through my heart 
as I remembered t!at date with all its cheerful and fragrant associations—sights, 
and scents, and sounds so cruelly different to the object before my eyes; the 
odour in my nostrils, the noise in my ears ! od 

How I wished myself under the hawthorns, or even on them—how I 8 7 
to be on a village-green, with or without a Maypole ; but why do I speak 
such sweet localities ! 

Mayday as it was, and sweep as I was not, I would willingly have been "f 
the foulest flue in London, cleansing it gratis. Fates that had formerly “ 
black and hard, now looked white and mild in comparison with my own. 
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loomiest things, the darkest misfi 
Fike the holiday sooterkins—with ay yy weedoe wingiortenaine tot 

My own case was getting desperate. “The Tiger enraged by his failures, was 
furious, and kept up an incessant fretful grumble—sometimes deepening into a 
growl, or rising almost into a shriek—while again and again he tried the bars or 
swept for me with his claws. Lunch-time it 
. ene tek He as pepenres by his efforts to get at me, as well as his frequently 

shutting his jaws, and licking his lips, i . 
Ps wat een ore mp a arts) ha licking his lips, in fact making a sort of Bar 

The effect of this mock mastication on my nerves was inexpressibly terrible 
—as the awful rehearsal of a real tragedy. Besides froma correspondence of 
imagination, I seemed actually to feel in my flesh and bones every bite he simu- 
lated, and the consequent agonies. Oh, horrible—horrible—horrible ! 

‘Horrible, indeed! I wonder you did not faint !” 

Madam, I dared not. All my vigilance was too necessary to preserve me 
from those dangerous snatches, so often made suddenly as if to catch me off 
my guard. It was far more likely that the brain overstrained by such intense 
excitement, would give way, and drive me by some frantic impulse—a maniac 
—into those foamy jaws. 

Still holt, and bar, and reason, retained its place. But alas! if even the mind 
remained firm, the physical energies might fail. So long as I could maintain 
my position, as still and as stiff as a corpse, my life was comparatively safe : 
but the necessary effort was almost beyond the power of human nature, and 


a could not be long protracted—the joints and sinews must relax, and 
1en— 


was plain had come, and an appe- 


Merciful Heaven!—the crisis just alluded to was fast approaching, for the 
overtasked muscles were gradually give, give, giving—when sudcenly there 
was a peculiar cry from some animal in the inner room. The Tiger answered 
it with a yell, and, as if reminded of some hated object—at least as obnoxious 
to him as myself—instantly dropped from the cage, and made one step towards 
the spot But he stopped short—turning his face again to the cage, to which 
he would probably have returned but for a repetition of the same cry. The 
liger answered it as before with a yell of defiance, and bounded off through 
the door, into the next chamber, whence growls, roars, and shrieks of brutal 
rage soon announced that some desperate combat had commenced. 

The uproar alarming the Keepers, they rushed in, when springing from the 
cage with equal alacrity, I rushed out; and while the men were securing the 
‘Tiger, secured myself by ranning home to my house in the Adelphi, at a rate 
never attained before or since. 

Nor did Time, who “ travels in divers paces with divers persons ”’ ever go at 
so extraordinary a rate—for slowness—as he had done with me. On consult- 
ing my watch, the Age which I had passed in the Tiger’s Den must have been 
some sixty minutes! 

And so ended, Courteous Reader, the Longest Hour in my Life ! 

London New Monthly Magazine for May. 





A PEEP AT SIR GILBERT HEATHCOTE'S STUD. 
AND SUNDRY TURF MATTERS. 


BY VATES. 








The secord Spring Meeting will, we presume, not form an exception tor 
its predecessors, but turn out as it ever does, a mighty vapid bit of business. 
Were it not forthe Rowley Mile Plate, we do not think that the Suffelk 
Handicap could keep three days on their legs single-handed; it would be in- 
finitely better to substitute for this Meeting the Gorhambury one, so as to 
hold the latter one fortnight instead of one week prior to the Derby, making 
it a half-way house for the Epsom bound nags. Were the Sufiolk Stakes run 
for on the Monday in the First Spring, it would tring out a larger field, in 
all probability, than now, and the nominations for it be infinitely more numer- 
ous, as more country horses would b2 engaged, their owners putting them 
into a race which they would be sure to witness. It is rather singular that 
the two handicaps here, the Suffolk and the Cambridgeshire ,are run as Liston 
used to say, ‘‘ wiey warcy ;” the former being run for in Cambridgeshire, and 
the — in Scffolk ; this is an eminent illustration of the “ lucus an on lu- 
cendo! 

Niue only have accepted out of the twenty-three entered for this handicap, 
and amongst those scratched is the one whom we should have selected to win, 
namely, St. Francis, with nine stone on him, and the Screwdriver into the 
bargain, our trusty and well-beloved cousin, Samivell! Of ail tough jobs, it 
is, or ought to be, the toughest toselect a handicap winner; however, people 
must have thein fancies, and, from the best consideration we can give the 
subject, provided he be there all right and tight, our’s would lead us to the 
conclusioa that The Currier ought to be very near, if not quite “ hiding” his 
field; we should surmise Ma Mie would be the favorite, and that her chance 
at 85t2lb., looking at her last week’s running, is an excellent one. The 
Currier, with 9st., ran third for this stake last year, and Una sixth, at 7st. 
Sib; on the present occasion they meet with but one pound between them in- 
stead of the twenty, when the horse beat the mare. This is a fanny mode 
of bringing nags together, but as the Member for Dublin has accepted, the 
inference isthat he is content with the scale which has dropped as rapidly 
as the duty did under the old Corn-laws, from twenty shillings to one. 

What the R. M. Plate may produce it is impossible to say ; were the Mer- 
cy coltand Fakeaway to meet, and one of them cut down Murat in acanter, 
it would place a most furmidable candidate upon the Derby hustings. There 
was some serious talk of Sirikol’s going for it; and had he done so, it would 
have givenatramendous fillip to the interest to the race. Last year, it will 
probably recur to our readers, there was a splendid struggle for this event 
between the favorite, Ballinkeeie, and Sea-horse, terminating in favor of 
the latter by a head, when Robert de Gorham, as in his previous performance 
with Chatham, cut upigoominiously. Ballinkeele fignred subsequently as 
second favorite for the St. Leger at stariing, and Sea-horse had the higher 
distinction of figuring as No. 2 at the finish, which unexpected honor also 
awaited Robert de Gorham for the Derby. ‘The winnerot the Rowley Mile 
Plate, with anything likea field, is neverto be sneezed at for Epsom, as a re- 
ference to Lap-dog and Phosphoras will prove to any one’s satisfaction. 

The sports at Gorhambury promise to be of a very superior quality, and 
should the weather prove favorable, a vast concourse of spectators will to a 
certainty be collected in this delightful park, a visit to which is in itselfa treat. 
We shall next week advert to them more in detail. ; 

Scott, it will be seen, has fortified his Derby lot, by the importation fromthe 
North of the Progress colt, Parthian, Napier, and Dumpling; it would ap- 
pear that they have been busy in measuring recently, in which the Progress 
has, of course, been busy after the lengths taken at Newmarket, and that 
Major Yarburgh’s Dumpling has bubbled up well in the keitle ; as we very 
many months since jocularly remarked, it was a most appositename to boila 

ot with. 

In the last number of the “ Racing Calendar,” stands prominent, in its first 
column, the advertisement of the’sale of Coldrenick, on Monday, the 29:h 
instant, at Tattersail’s, two days before the Derby; it is intended as a satire 
upon horseflesh, or asa moral lesson to mankind upon their credulity ? what 
a marvellous coincidence would it be were Honest John to err as fatally in 
his depreciation of Gaper this year, as he did the last one in his appreciation 
naa see assuredly if the former has no legs, the latter never had a 
ody. 

Had the Trelawny phenomenon bzen purchased at the estimate prior to 
the Derby of 1842, and sold at his value in the similar period of 1843, like the 
buying and selling of a coxcomb, one such a transaction would have been a 
settler for life. ‘The grandam ot this flyer, whose machine, like that of the 
aerial steamer at Dumbug, went “fizz, biz whiz,” at high pressure, is 
= so that his pretensions, like his pedigree, are all my grandmo- 

Availing ourselves of the invitation of a sporting friend in the vicinity of 
Epsom, we popped ouz legs under his mahogany on Wednesday last, when 
being roused at an early hour the next morning, and the toilette and break- 
fast despatched, the gig was brought to the door, and off we went to see “ the 
winner of the Derby, and no mistake,” as we were confidentia!ly informed 
by the zealous adherent of the crimson and French grey. As far as we 
could ascertain, their town illuminations have been already decided upon, 
and the draft of an address of congratulation to the worthy and most popular 
Baronet, has been prepared, in which the name alone of the victor in the 
stud has been omitted, it not being finally decided which of the three is to 
beat the other two, though it is positively set:led that any of the three can tail 
the Derby field to a certaintv, and that it has about as much chance with 
them as a flagon of wine with a thirsty and not over scrupulous Mahome- 
tan. 

As to the caution couched in “ not recokning the chickens befcre they are 
hatched,” it is thrown like physic to the dogs in that part of the county of 
Surrey, and expectation has sprung as full fledged from the “ ecurie” of the 
Baronet, as Pallis from the brain of Jove ; in vain might one now search for 
Hope at the bottom of Pandora’s box, as she has been p)ucked out and absorb- 
ed by the Eo-om Joint-S:ock Heathcote Derby Company. If any sceptiec 
should put the cold shoulder upon our representation of matters, let him 
seek any reverberating spot in the vicinage, aud if, on his halioing out“ Der- 
by,” echo do not answer “ Sir Gilbert,” we will confess our error, and :ender 
every apology. 

On reaching the race-course, we found Smith’s lotand Wrighi’s out, hough 
we were not favored with a view of the mysterious Gorhambary, nor did 
Dockeray evince any anxiety to remove the shroud of concealment in which 
heis wrapt, professing an entire ignora ce of his wherewithal, to whom he 
belongs, and even as tu his very name. It is pretty generally understood that 
this Brocard colt, or the presumed purchase of Lord Verulam, is the properiy 
of a party who, had he redeemed his Derby engagements even in part last 
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year, wouid have had no superfluous cash now to be the owner “ sub rosa” of 
a horse: it is a thousand pities that some plan could not be devised to remedy 
such an outrage on common decency. Rumor is busy about this nag, as 
about Maccabeus, touching his age, and, whatever may be the result with 
Judas after his running with Fla‘ hooker, it is threatened that Gorhambury 
is to be made a rasping favorite before the day, which if they have a year or 
two in hand, would be nothing very surprising. There can be no difficulty 
in identifying this Gorhambury, and as we presume that he wiil not ran in 
a mask and domino for the Derby, should any tricks have been played, they 
will be certain of detection. These stories about changing horses, and so on, 

enerally turn out to be all cock and bull inventions ; but really if the horse 

o belong to the party represented, there isa“ prima facie” assumption of 
any fraud that the greatest adept in thimble-rigging could concoct. As we 
had no wish for a “ Meet me by moonlight” rendezvous, we bothered our- 
selves no further with the Brocard, or any ‘‘ pale glimpses.” 

Up by Tattenham Corner we discerned Sherwood, with his long string, 
where, walking about, headed by old Valentissimo, wasall the Derby “ bunch 
of fives.” It needed no angel, nur minister of grace on special missicn, to 
point out the three of his celebrated fraternity : the hardy Sheet- Anchor look. 
ing Sirikol—the elegant Amorino—and handsome, large-limbed, up-standing 
Khorassan. They had hada gentle canter just prior to our arriva!, and we 
were told were all about to take a sweat, and by the pol:te permission of the 
trainer, we saw them all subsequently stripped in the stable, as they were to 
do their work “in puris naturalibus.” It would, inde d, be a hard task to 
pick a fault in the Brother to Amato; he isa beantiful Bay, just turning 15 
hands 2 inches, with great length, and low withal, the “beau ideal” of a 
Derby horse; his brisket is deep, the chest open, and his shoulders sloping to 
the withers in all the perfection of this necessavy constituent toaction. fis 
loins and thighs are in equal harmony, and he is capitally ribbed up, with a 
countenance that indicates a fine temper, which we believe that he eminently 
possesses. Our present impression is, that he must be the horse in this lot, 
although both Sirikol and Khorassan are singularly fine, well-grown ani- 
mals. The latter, who has not yet run, is fully 16 hands, and evidently 
not so forward as any of the others. Moscow and Aurangzebe are niceish- 
looking nags, purticularly the former, but they stand in too good company 
to be much noted. Sir Gilbert may say, as his trainer can do with pride, that 
it is unprecedented for any individual tohave five Derby nagsali at work 
within three weeks of the race, and three of them such as in appearance have 
never before belonged to one man. 

As we know that Sherwood is one of the good old school in his profession, 
and that, like old Edwards, he can have his horses at concert pitch when 
needed, we were not surprised to find the team in blooming order—in fac', 
so well, that judgment alone can keep them where theyare. Aflera sweat 
of five miles and a half, led by Pannakeen, with young Perrin on her—as 
old Valentissimo had found his pupils rather too troublesome for him—they 
all pulled up in high wind and twig; the bellows were all right, and the 
“cat’s-meat” in order! The style in which Amorino went was peculiarly 
admired, and his being thoroughly within himself every yard, clearly per- 
ceptible. Sirk.lis of the spicy slashing actioned ones, very strong and 
resolute ; and Khorassan, for sucha large-built one, moved with great light- 
ness over the ground, though the critics insisted that he did not tuck his 
hind legs under him as they could desire, and had rather trailing hind ac- 
tion. 

Really it is no wonder that the partisans of the Barouet are so“ nuity” on 
his chance, and, whatever may be asserted to the contrary, we are quile satis- 
fied that Valentissimo in form was good enough to try any youngster in the 
kingdom. Every precaution will be used to prevent the possibility of any- 
thing wrong being perpetrated, as the stable are quite alive to the enticing 
stakes that have been laid against them: so much by way of comfcrt to 
the opponents of the Epsom lot, whilst we will close with one word of advice, 
and that is, on no account whaiever to be tempted down there to look them 
over unless they are prepared to hedge, or be proof against the malady called 
by the doctors “ angina pictoris,” and, by the unlearned, “ palpitation of the 
heart,” as they areenough to frighten a man, endowed with average attributes, 
out of his“ seven senses!” London Era of 14th May. 





NO SALMON IN CONNECTICUT RIVER. 

A friend has favored us with the “ Sentinel and Witness,” a very good pa- 
per published in Middletown, Con., containing an interesting article upon 
the subject of restoring Salmon to the Connecticut River, by J. Barratt, M 
D. and President of tue Cuvierian Society of the Wesleyan University.— 
Strange as it may appear, it is not more than fifty years ago, that the Con- 
necti@at River abounded in Salmon and Shad, and if at that period, a person 
went to the river to purchase Shad of the fishermen, so plenty were the Sal- 
mon that he could n . obtain the Shad unless he took as many Salmon. On 
Penobscot River, in former years, it was made a condition in the indenture 
of an apprentice to his master that he shculd not b2 obliged to eat Salmon for 
dinner more three times a week, 


Plan for restoring Salmon tothe Connectieut River. 

The Salmon, once the glery of the Connecticut, “ exist but in sorrowful 
remembrance.” ‘hey have been entirely destroyed in a River, which was 
above all others, on the Atlantic coast, peculiarly adapted as a nursery of 
this delicious fish ; and they have been destroyed too by the most wanton ig- 
norance of their habits. It must have been by some extraordinary infatua- 
tion, or misrepresentation, the people living in this valley, permitted their 
fisheries to b2 thus destruyed. lt may however, be said, by way of extenua- 
tion, that, comparatively little was then known of the habits and history of 
Salmon. If the Salmon fishery of the Connecticut, were restored to its for- 
mer condition and abundance, its value would it is estimated, greatly exceed 
the considerations arising from the so called improvements, made on this ri- 
ver, where dams had been raised, and these have effectually prevented the 
Salmon of all sizes, from visiting the sources of the River. About the 25th 
of April, the Salmon began to ascend the Connecticut. From the first week 
in May, till the second week in June, they were taken in great numbers. 
‘When they arrived at the upper part of the River, they deposited their 
spawn. (Williams’ Hist. Vermont 1. p 147.) The Salmon returned to the 
ocean the lat:er part of September, so that Long Island Sound in Winter, 
and the cool shady streams of Vermont and New Hampshire, in Summer, 
were the abodes of the Salmon, when Dr. Samuel Williams wrote his Natu- 
ral and Civi] History of Vermont, in 1794. 

At present, the Salmon exist in great profusion in the Columbia River. 
This fish is the main support of the Indians of Oregon. We hope and trust 
the people of Oregon, that is the new settlers, willnever permit any fictitious 
improvements to be made, that will destroy their valuable fishery, as consum- 
mated in the Connecticut. 

Weare fulty satisfied, that to re-stock the Connecticut with Salmon, is per- 
fectly practicable, when the proposed alterations shall be made at the dams, 
or when some sweeping flood, asserting the inalienable rights of the river 
to its ancient course, shall tear away those obstructions which have shut out 


gravelly beds in which they have used to “sport and spawn.” Our views, 


to engage a gentleman of high scientific attainments, Mr. S——, a member 


bec, and furnish a report. This step was cohsidered so important, that the 
proposed memorial to the Legislature, in relation to our plan, has been de- 
layed to another year. 

To carry this desirable measure through, it would be requisite to eater into 
a correspondence with the Governors of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, and New Hampshire, in order that the p'an be laid before the Legis- 
latures of those States, for their joint action, they having formerly enjoyed 
nearly equal interests in the Salmon fishery of the Connecticut. There is 
not, at this time, it is believed, any way in which portions of these States, ly- 
ing in the valley of the Connecticut, would derive as much benefit, free of 
cost, (setting aside the expense of preparing the dams,) as by restoring Sal- 
mon to itf waters. At the present price of Salmun, the importance of the 
Salmon fishery would indeed be very great: but it would also require strict 
and severe laws to keep it on aright footing, which should be enacted by each 
State. 

The British Parliament, within a few years, have directed a guod share of 
attention to their Fisheries, so important as a Means of sustaining a dense 
popniation. One very salutary regulation now established in Great Britain, 
is that no dam is suffered to be constructed in a river, unless its side is made 
like stairs, or the side of a pyramid, up and over which the fish can readily 
ascend and descend. Had this plan been understood, 40 and 50 years ago, 
and acted upon, when the perpendicular dams were made inthe Connecticut, 
we should not now be sorrowing for the loss of the Salmon, which were nour- 
ished in the sea, free of expense, and ascended in countless shoals every sea- 
son so that this beautiful valley, for 400 miles, was glutted with them, as all 
the aged persons stil] bear testimony. 

We shall Jook with mach intere+t to the part which the enlightened state 
of Massachusetts willtake inthis basiness. Her efforts can bring it about; 
as to Connecticut, we much fear, that alone, she can do nothing, but must fol- 
low her more powerful and enlightened sister-State, who possesses more indi- 
viduals of scieece and enterprise, ready to prosecute a measure which pro- 
mises so Much ata small outlay. ’ 

As to the history and growth of Salmon, we should now be as much in the 
dark as ever, but for the researches of Mr. John Shaw, of Drumlanrig, game- 
\ keeper to the Duke of Buccleuch, in the suuth of Sco'land, and Mr. A. 
‘ Young, of Invershin, manager of the Duke of Southerland’s fisheries, in the 





north of Scotland. Full and most satisfactury information on the growth of 


Salmon, from the sources just adverted to, comes most opportunate for our 
purpose. We would also advise every person interested in this matter, to 
turn tothe Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburg, vol. 14, part Il. 
(1840); and to Blackwood’s Magazine, April, 1840, and May, 1843. The 
last article is an admirable skeich of the Natural History of the Salmon and 
Sea-Trout, which oughtto be read by every fisherman on the banks of the 
Connecticut. : 

So thoroughly has Mr. Shaw illustrated the breeding of Salmon in ponds, 
and determined the changes from the ova to the full grown Salmon, by mark- 
ing and recapturing them on their return from the sea, that we may goto work 
understandingly in re-stocking a river with this fish. Even the management 
of the spawn has been so thoroughlv proved, that there can be no question, 
that it might even be procured in Sco'land! and transmitted safely to the 
head waters of the Connecticat,—if the Kennebec did not offer so near by, 
the requisite supply of Salmon, in all ~tages of growth. 

We need not dwell on the best way to proceed with the new progeny tosup- 
ply the Connecticut :— this will be more fully explained hereafter. All we 
propose in these hasty remarks, is to apprise the public that what is proposed 
at the head of this article, may be accomplished with ease and certainty, 
when the dams are made ready, or washed away by the floods as is said to 
the case, if we are rightly informed, at this time. : 

The furegoing remarks wou!d seem to require some mo'es respecting the 
growth of Salmon, which have been added for the satisfaction of our fisher- 
men, who may noi be in possession of the publications of Messrs Shaw and 
Young, before referred to. 

Growth of Salmon. 

The young are hatched from the deposition of the ova after 60, 101, 108 
and 131 days; this difference of time is owing to the temperature of the sea- 
son. The young usually are hatched in 90 or 100 days; and in 150, days, 
they rarely exceed one inch in length—They are termed Pinks till a year 
old, and measure 31-2 inches, They are ofien three distinct broods of Parr 
or young Salmon in Rivers, at the same time. The two year old Parrs, ra- 
pidly change into silvery Smolts, having, up to this time, Kept t hemselves in 
tresh water. Their migratory instinct now shows itself, and they proceed 
to the ocean, during the months ot April and May, and are then not more 
than six or eightinches long. They return from the sea in July following, 
when they have increased to about four peunds weight, and are then called 
Grilse.—These spawn the same season in common with Salmon ; and both 
Grilse and salmon re-visit the ocean in the course of the winter or ensuing 
spring. The Grilse have now become Salmon. At the period of their se- 
cond ascent from the salt water, they weigh from nine to fourieen pounds ; 
and no farther change takes place in their character or attributes; bat they 
continue to increase in size, from yearto year. They are sometimes taken 
weighing forty or fifty pounds, The largest seen in Great Britain, came into 
the possession of Mr. Graves, of Bond street, it was a female, and weighed 
eighty-three pounds. 

ENORMOUS WEALTH. , 

By the Great Western we received the news of the death of Richard 
Arkwright, Esq., and the richest man in England, and we made mention of 
it. By the Caledonia we have some interesting details on the subject, com- 
paring his wealth with our American “millionaires.” The following arti- 
cle is from the London Herald. weit 4 

He died possessed, it is reported, of not less than seven millions sterling, 
in personal property alone, irrespective of landed estates. As an individual 
capitalist, there is not one in Europe at the present time who can approach 
within half the distance, exceping, perhaps, the excellent, no less than 
wealthy Mr. Solomon Heine, of Hamburgh, who, according to Beneral repute, 
is estimated to concentrate in his own person the representation of mone 
values to the vast amount of four millionssterling. 1t must be remembered, 
however, that this sam representsthe whole property of Mr. Heine, whereas 
the late Mr. Arkwright was possessed of landed estates perhaps one or two 
millions beyond the amount at which the personalty is rated. Immensely 
wealthy as are the Barings, the Rothschilds, the Hopes, &c., of Europe, there 
is not—has not been one that could be placed at allin the comparison—not 
all the magnificent fortunes drawn out of, with all the vast capital remainin 
still in, the princely house of Baring, would, perhaps, all combined, reac 
to theamount; not all the splendid capitals of allthe Rothschilds throughout 
Europe together equal, ade, ony more than one-half the enormous mass of 
accumulated hoards left behind by the late Mr. Arkwright. Out of Europe, 
the only capitalist who could approach the comparison would be Mr. Astor, 
of New York, whose name will be familiar with all travellers, from the 
massive and magnificent pile of buildings, which, as Astor’s Hotel, has ad- 
ministered to their convenience—a building which, of the description, and 
for the special nse, stands unparalleled in the world; with this palatial struc- 
ture, it must be understood that Mr. Astor neither was nor is otherwise 
connected than as planner and proprietor, and as forming part of his vast 
estate. The reports current aboutthe enormous wealth created and accumu- 
lated by this extraordinary man, carry it as high as sixteen or seventeen 
millions of dollars, or say about four millions sterling ; but, of course, while 
he is living, this can only be matter of conjecture, though perbaps not far 
from the truth. In illustration of the fact, however, a curious anecdote has 
been in circulation in the Uni ted States. 

During the lite-time of the late Stephen Girard, who, from a poor outcast 
exile from St. Domingo, driven out by the former slave population, became 
the great banker and capitalist of Philadelphia, it was a subject of something 
like rivalcontentiun between the people of Philadelphia and New York 
which possessed the greatest capitalist—that is, which was the more wealthy 
man, Girard or Astor. Doubtless the question was not without interest tothe 
money-making parties themselves. Tne death of one or the other, or of both, 
could, however, alone solve the speculations. and in the former case then only 
to the survivor. Accordingly, on the death of Stephen Girard, some years 
ago, the actual extent of his wealth was verified by the publication of his 
testament, by which the largest proportion was bequeathed for the establish- 
ment andsupport of literary and public institutions. When Mr. Astor was 
informed that the total sum of Girard’s wealth reached only to some eleven or 
twelve millions of dollars, he is reported to have exhibited signs of satisfac- 
tion, and in an under tone, as if speaking to himself, to have remarked that 
“that would not do”—meaning of course, that itdid not come upto the mark 
of his own prodigious possessions. 








A Bird Ventriloquist. 
Granvitte, (N.C.) May 29, 1843. 
Messrs Ganes & Seaton: On a visit to Oxford, ia this country, a few 
weeks since, 1 was shown a chicken with four feet, and a terrapin with two 
heads; the former, which we must call a quadruped, and the lattera young 
janus, were both in good health, and doing well. But one of the greatest 








the fish from their breeding ground in the cool sources of its waters, and | 





natural curiosities which I have ever’seen isa redbreast, which hastaken up 
its residence in the grove of Rev. Josiah Crudup, a gentleman in whose 
family [am now living. This bird which, in size, shape,and color, resem- 
bles the common redbreast, not only sings very sweetly, but frequently crows 


intended to call public attention to this important matter, were printed in | jike a domestic cock, Its note generally 1s that of a young cock just learn- 
“ The” (Hartford) “ Protector,” March 23, 1842; and also formed the sub- | ing to crow, though it sometimes sounds like old chanticleer himself, when 
ject of a discourse before the Cavierian Society of the Wesleyan Universi- | heard ona still morning at adistance ot about half or three-quarters of a mile. 
ty, April29. It was also proposed, by some of our citizens, to bring this sub- | But the most singular trait in its character appears to b2 that of a ventriloquist. 
ject before the State Legislature. In the mean time, an opportunity offered | 


This was first discovered by Mr. Crudup, who noticed it perched on a tree 
not far distant working its mouth, bat could detect nosound. He observed 


of the Cavierian Society, to examine into the Salmon Fishery of the Kenne- | another bird not far distant, which he supposed to be the one which was sing- 
| +Y 
; 2 


¢ and crowing, but has since discovered his mistake. I have just been 
listening toi!, in company with several other gentlemen. One moment his 
voice appears to be in we of the grove, the next it seems to be exactly 
in an opposite direction. Had these facts come within the limits of my ob- 
servation, I should have felt considerable hesitancy in s reading them before 
the public ; but! will not only pledge my honor as a Christian minister for 
the truth of these statements, but can prove them by several others who have 
witnessed the same facts which I here disclose. 
Yours, very respectfully, L. K. Wine. 
National Intelligencer. 


Errors or THe Pacss.—A late German paper gives the following as ex- 
amples of conscientiousness on the part of a certain class of newspapers 
owe stated lately that an Englishman, named Hodges, had inventeda new 
cement, by which pieces of iron could be joined together, so as to beas strong 
as ope solid piece. Our statement was not exactly correct. The inventor's 
name is Jeffrey, not Hodges, and the cement is not for iron, but joins wood 
so firmly that there is no nece.sity for nails. 

Another case :— he 

We mentioned lately that the town of Messina, in Sicily, had been destroy- 
ed by anearthquake. We feel called uponto correct this account, by stating 
that the town is not in Sicily, but on the Danube, and is not called Messina, 
but Belgrade, and that it was not destroyed by an earthquake, but a dreadful 
conflagration had occurred in it. 

We remember a story which is a match for these :— : 

A woman being about to become a mother, a servant was despatched in 
creat haste for a midwife named Schweizer, living in Frederick street. The 
servant was gone the whole day, and by the time he returned the affair was 
safely over. ‘‘ Well,” said the master, “did you find the midwife at last?” 
“Oh, yes,” said the servant, “ bat she does not live in Frederick street, bat 
Yager sireet, and her name is not Schweizer, but Hausman, and she’s not a 
midwife either, but 2 police officer!” The way it happened was this:—Mrs, 
Schweizer had moved from her lodgings, and the — had directed 
the servant to another of the same profession, named Hausmen, living in 


Yager street, and he had there stumbled upon a police pone name. 
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A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF BALZAC, “ LE REQUISITIONNAIRE.” 








One evening, in the month of November, 1793, the principal personages of 
‘Carentan were assembled in the saloon of Madame de D——, whose soirées 
were the nightly resort of the society of the place. The accustomed gatheriag 
had on that particular evening awakened an unusual interest, in consequence of 
some circumstances, which in a large city would nave attracted no notice, but 
in a small town syene excited the general attention. 

The evening next but one before, Madame de D—— had closed her doors 
1% all the world ; and on that immediately previous, she had again, on the 

lea of indisposition, declined to receive her customary visits. Even in ordinary 
times these two events would have produced at Carentan the same effect which 
in Paris attends a suspension of all the theatres,—on those days human exist- 
ence is, as It were, incomplete ; but in 1793, the course of Madame de D—— 
might have the most sinister influence upon her destiny. At that period, the 
slightest step of an unusual character hazarded by the nobles became to them a 
question of life and death. 

Now, to understand properly the lively curiosity and the watchful keenness 
which this evening gave animation to the Norman physiognomies of all these 
personages, and especially to sympathize with the secret perplexities of Ma- 
dame de D—., it is necessary that the part she was playing at Carentan, and 
the critical position she that moment occupied, should be explained. 

Madame de D——, who was the widow of a lieutenant-general of high rank 
and distinction, had quitted the court at the commencement of the emigration. 
Owning a jarge property in the neighborhood of Carentan, she had taken refuge 
at that place, in the hope that the influence of the Terror would there be 
scarcely sensible. This calculation, founded on an exact knowledge of the 
country, was correct; for in reality the Revolution inflieted but few of its ra- 
vages upon Lower Normandy. 

Although Madame de D—— had formerly associated with none but the no- 
ble families of the country round, on her visits to her estates, she had now, from 
policy, thrown open her house to all the principal townspeople of the place and 
to the new authorities, aiming to make them proud of her conquest, and care’ 
fully to avoid awakening on their part any feeling of hatred or jealousy. 

Affable and kind, and gifted with that inexpressible sweetness which knows 
the art of pleasing without recourse either to humiliation or entreaty, she had 
succeeded in conciliating the general esteem, by an exquisite tact, whose 
adroit sagacity taught her to maintain always that delicate line where she could 
satisfy all the claims of this mixed society, without mortifying the touchy self- 
love of the parvenus, or shocking that of her old former friends. 

About thirty-eight years of age, she still preserved, not the fresh aud full 
charms of the young girls of Lower Normandy, but a slender, and, as it were, 
aristocratic beauty. Her features were delicately cut, her form graceful and easy. 
When she spoke, her pale countenance seemed to light up, and to become in- 
stinct with life. Her large black eyes were full of affability, but their calm and 
religious expression seemed to announce that the principle of her existence 
dwelt not within herself. 

Having been married in the flower of her youth to a man who was both old 
and jealous, the falseness of her position in the midst of a dissipated court, 
greatly contributed to shed that veil of grave melancholy over a countenance 
once doubtless radiant with all the charms and vivacity of love. Compelled 
constantly to repress every spontaneous impulse, every emotion of the woman’s 
heart at the period when she still feels rather than reflects, passion had reposed 
unawakened in its purity at the bottom of her heart. Her principal attraction 
indeed proceeJed from that pervading spirit of youthfulness which at some mo- 
ments was revealed in her physiognomy, and which gave to her ideas a certaio 
innocent expression of desire. Her aspect commanded restraint; but there 
was still in her bearing, her voice, hopes and promises as ina young girl; and 
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natural and invincible, that after first bestowing their pity or Madame de D——, 
without knowing whether she was happy or distressed, everybody set to work 
to find out the meaning of her sudden retirement. 

“If she had been sick,” said one of the inquirers, ‘‘she would have sent 
for the doctor. But the doctor spent the whole day with me playing chess. 
He remarked to me jokingly, that in these times there is but one complaint— 
and unluckily that is one that is incurable.” This little jest was cautiously 
hazarded. ; 

Men, women, old and young, all then set about exploring the vast field of con- 
jecture. Everybody espieda secret at the bottom of the affair, and this secret 
tormented every imagination. The next day the general suspicion became 
mote and more inflamed. As there is no such thing as privacy of domestic life 
in such a place, the women were the first to find out that Brigitte had made 
more ample provision than usual at market. This fact was beyond dispute, for 
Brigitte had been seen early in the morning abroad on the square, and, what 
was very extraordinary, she had bought the only hare that was to be got. All 
the world knew that Madame de D—— was not fond of game. The hare be- 
came a new text for an iofinity of guess- work. 

The old men in their walks remarked a kind of suppressed bustle about the 
house of the Countess, which betrayed itself by the very precautions resorted 
to by the servants to conceal it. The footman was seen shaking a carpet in 
the garden. The day before no one would bave taken any notice of this; but 
now the carpet became a powerful piece of testimony in support of the stories 
all the world was weaving,—for everybody had his own. 

On the second day, when the news spread that Madame de D—— was ssid 
to be indisposed, the principal personages of Carentan assembled in the evening 
at the house of the brother of the mayor. an old merchant who was married, « 
man of integrity, and the object both ef genera! public esteem and of the par- 
ticular regard of the Countess. There ali the aspirants to the hand of the rich 
widow had their own stories to tell—more or less probable as the case might 
be. Each of them thought to turn to his own advantage the secret circum- 
stance which led her thus to compromise herself. The public prosecutor ima- 
gined a whole drama of events to bring Madame de D——’s son by night to 
her house. The mayor believed in a recusant priest from La Vendee seeking 
refuge there,—but then tbe purchase of a hare, un a Friday, was rather embar- 
rassing. The president of the district made up his mind for some fugitive 
Chouan or Vendean chief closely pursued. Others were for a noble escaped 
from the prisons of Paris. All, in a word, suspected the Countess of one of 
those acts of generosity which the laws then called a crime, and which might 
lead her to the scaffold. As for that matter, the public prosecutor remarked 
in an under tone, that they must keep quiet, and endeavor to save the unfortu- 
nate lady from the abyss towards which she was thus rushing. 

_ “If you make a noise about this affair,” he added, ‘I shall be obliged to take 
it up-to have a search of her house—and then !” 

He did not finish the sentence, but everybody understood that terrible mean- 
ing that was left unspoken. 

The sincere friends of the Countess became so alarmed for her, that on the 
morning of the third day the procureur-syndic of the commune had a line sent 
to her by his wife, to beg her to receive her company that evening as usual. 

The old merchant ventured further, and called in person on Madame de 
D—— in the morning. Resolute on the strength of the service he wanted to 
render her, he insisted on being admitted to see her; but he was struck dumb 
with astonishment when he saw her in the garden, engaged in gathering the 
last flowers of the season for the ornament of some vases. 

** She has no doubt given shelter to a lover,” said the old man to himself, 
seized with compassion for che lovely woman before him. The singular ex- 
pression on the features of the Countess confirmed him in his suspicion. 

Deeply moved by that devotiou so natural to women, but which always 
touches our hearts, because men are always flattered by the sacrifices that one 
of them makes fora man, the merchant informed the Countess of the reports 








the man of the most insensible temperament soon found himself in love with) which were in circulation through the town, and of the risk she was running. 


her—but always with the maintenance of a respectful fear of her displeasure, 
from the imposing dignity of her polished manners, and because her soul, 
strengthened by cruel trials, seemed too far removed above the reach of vulgar 
minés, and forced mer. to feel their inferiority. To such a soul some great and 
noble passion was a necessity. The affections of Madame de D—— were ac- 
cordingly concentrated on one single sentiment—that of maternity. All the hap- 
piness and all the pleasure which life had denied to her woman’s heart, she 
found again ia the intense love she bore to her son. She did not love him 
merely with the pure and profound devotion of a mother, but with the coquetry 
of a mistress, with the jealousy of a wife. She was unhappy away from his 
side, anxious whenever he wae absent; she could never satiate her eyes with 
gazing upon him: in him and for him alone did she live. 

The fall force of this sentiment will be appreciated even by mén, when it Is 
added that this son was not only Madame de D——’s only child, but her last 
surviving relative—the one single being to whom could cling the fears, the 
hopes, and the joys of her life; for the late Comte de D was the last 
scion of his family, as she was left the sole heiress of his. 

Everything had combined to kindle to an extraordinary intensity in the heart 
of the Countess a sentiment which is at all times so powerfu! a one with wo- 
man. She had succeeded in raising her son only through infinite difficulties, 
which had yet more tenderly endeared him. Twenty times had his physicians 
prophesied to her that she must jose him; but trusting to her own preseati- 
ments, her own hopes, and in spite of the decrees of the faculty, she had reaped 
the inexpressible joy of beholdiag him pass in safety through the perils of 
childhood, of witnessing with delight the progress of his constitution ; then, 
thanks to her incessant care, he had grown up, and so gracefully had his youth 
developed itself, that at twenty he passed for one of the most accomplished ca- 
valiers of Versailles. The whole was crowned by a happiness which does not 
reward the efforts of every mother, and she was herself in return adored by her 
son. Their spirits blended together in fraternal sympathies. Even if they had 
not been already united by the bonds of nature, they would have instinctively 
experienced for each other that friendship of manhood so rarely to be met with 
in life. Appointed to a second-lieutenantcy of dragoons at eighteen, the voung 
count had obeyed the point of honor of the times by following the princes in 
their emigratiou. 

And so Madame de D——, noble, rich, and mother of an emigrant, was not 
inseusible to the full danger of her cruel position. Absorbed in the aim of pre- 
serving for her son her large fortune, she had renounced the happiness of accom- 
panying him. As she read the rigorous decrees by which the republic every 
day confiscated the estates of the emigrants at Carentan, she congratulated her 
self upon this act of courage. Was she not preserving the treasures of her 
son at the peril of her life? And assne heard of the terrible executions or- 
dered by the Convention, she would sink to sleep happy in the consciousness 
that her tole treasure was in safeiy far from all these dangers, from all these 
scaffolds. She then took delight in the belief that she had adopted the best 
course to secure at once the safety of al] that she held precious. 

Yielding to this secret purpose all the concessions commanded by the un- 
happy necessity of the times, yet without compromising either her dignity or 
her opinions, she wrapped her grief in a mantle of cold mystery. She had fore- 
seen all the difficulties which awaited her at Carentan. To come there to oc- 
cupy the first position in society, was to brave the scaffold every day, Dut sus- 
tained by the courage of a mother, she kzew how to win the affections of the 

r by relieving without distinct'on every case of suffering, while she made 
erself necessary to the rich by watchfully ministering to their enjoyments. 

Among the society she entertained were the procureur of the commune, the 
mayor, the president of the district, the public prosecutor, and even the judges 
of the revolutionary tribanal. The first four of these personages, who were 
unmarried, addressed their court to her in the hopes of winning her hand, whe- 
ther by the terror of the evil they had it in their power to do her, or by the offer 
of the protection they could extend over her. The public prosecutor, who had 
formerly had the cherge of the business of the Countess, strove to inspire her 
with affection by a course of conduct full of devotion and generosity ;—dan- 
gerous cunning'—he was the most formidable of all her suitors. He alone 
knew the full extent of the large fortune of his former client; and bis passion 
was stimulated by all the longings of an avarice which rested on the support of 
an unbounded power, the power of life and death in the district. 

This man, who was still young, infused into his conduct such an air of no- 
bleness, that Madame de D—— had not yet been able to decipher him. But, 
despising the danger that attended a contest of adroitness with the Normans, 
she tasked the inventive resources of that subtlety which nature has bestowed 
on woman, to play off all these rival suits against each other. By gaining 
time, she trusted to be able to reach in safety tne end of the troubles; for at 
that period the royalists of the interior flastered themselves every day with the 
expectation of seeing the revolution brought to an end on the morrow—a coa- 
viction which wrought the descruction of many a one of their namber. 

In spite of all these obstacles, the Countess had maintained her independence 
skilfully enough, down to the day when, by an unaccountable improdeance, shé 
hed undertaken to close her doors. She inspired so deep and so sincere an in- 
terest, that everybody that came that evening was filled with an anxious alarm 
on learning that she had suddenly found herself unable to receive visitors; and 
with that openness of curiosity which characterizes provincial manners, they 
made particular inquiries about the misfortune, the trouble, or the illness by 
which Madame de U——— was afflicted. But to every question an old house- 
keeper, named Brigitte, mede no other reply than that her mistress had 
peer ge to her own room, and would not admit even the servants of 
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* For,” said he, as he concluded, * if among our functionaries there may be 
some liberally enough disposed to pardon in you #@ heroism that should have a 
priest for its object, none of the:n will have any pity for you if they should 
come to find out that you are sacrificing yourself to a sentiment of the heart.”’ 

At these words Madame de D looked up at the old man with an expres- 
sion of bewilderment and despair that made him shudder, old as he was. 

‘**Come with me,”’ said she to him, taking him by the hand. She led him 
to her chamber, and there, drawing from her bosom a letter all soiled and 
torn— 

“Read that!” she cried, with a violent effort to give utterance to the words, 
and sinking back into her chair as though entirely overcome. 

While the old merchant was looking for his spectacles and wiping them, she 
raised her eyes to his and gazed at him fur the first time with curiosity; then 
with an altered voice— 

‘“‘T trust myself to you !’—she said in a gentle tone. 

‘* And have not I come to make myself a participator in your crime !” an- 
swered the worthy old man with an air of simplicity. 

A thrill shot through her frame. It was the first time that in that little town 
her generous spirit had sympathized with that of another. 

The old merchant understood at a glance both the affliction and the delight of 
the Countess. Her son had taken part in the expedition of Granville. He 
wrote to his mother from his prison. He gave her a melancholy and happy 
hope. In full confidence in his means of escape, he fixed three days within 
which he was to make his appearance at Carentan in disguise. 

The fatal letter contained an agonizing adieu in the event of his not being in 
her arms by the evening of the third day. He concluded by requesting his 
mother to pay a large reward to the messenger who had undertaken, through 
the midst of a thousand dangers, to place in her hands this sad missive. 

The paper trembled in the old man’s hands. 

** And this is now the third day!’ cried Madame de D——, rising abruptly, 
se'zing the letter, and walking agitatedly about. 

* You have been very imprudent !" said the merchant, ‘‘ why make purchase 
of provisiuns !” 

‘* But he may arrive dying with hunger, exhausted with fatigue, and—” 

She could not finish. 

**T can count vpon my brother, 
secure him to your interest.” 

The merchant, then, regaining all the keen intelligence he had once applied 
to his affairs in business, addressed to her many couusels replete with prudence 
and sagacity. After agreeing together upon all they were mutually to say and 
to do, he proceeded, under various adroit pretexts, to the principal houses in 
Carentan, where he gave out that Madame de D , whom he had just seen, 
would receive company in the evening as usua!, notwithstanding her indisposi- 
tion, 

In the cross-examination which assailed him in every family, as to the nature 
of the Countess’s illness, he encountered all their Norman keenness with their 
own weapons, and succeeded ion throwing dust in the eyes of all the people 
who were busying themse!ves about this mysterious affair. His first visit work- 
ed wonders. He related in the presence of a gouty old lady, how near Ma- 
dame de D had come to dying froma sudden attack of gout in the stomach. 
The celebrated Troochin having once recommended to her, on any such occa- 
sion, to apply to her chest the fresh and warm skin of a hare, and to remain in 
bed perfectly motionless, the Countess, who two days before had been at death’s 
door, was now so far restored, by strictly following the strange prescription of 
Tronchin, as to be able to receive her visitors this evening. This story met 
with a prodigious success, and the doctor of Carentan, who was a royalist at 
heart, increased its effect by the gravity with which he discussed the learned 
oddities ef the apecific. 

But suspicion had nevertheless struck too deep root in some obstinate or 
philosophical minds, to be entirely dissipated ; so that in the evening ail those 
who composed Madame de D——’s circle came eagerly and early, some to 
watch narrowly her countenance, others from friendship,—while the greater 
part came under the excitement of the marvellousness of her cure. 

They found the Countess seated as usual in a cnair by the corner of the 
large stone chimney-piece of her drawing-room, which was about as unpretend- 
ing as most of those at Carentan; for in order to avoid wounding the petty 
feelings of her guests, she had abstained from any of those enjoyments of |uxu- 
ry to which she had formerly been accustomed. Nochange had therefore been 
made in her house. The floor of her drawing rvom had not even been pol- 
ished. Leaving on the walls all their old sombre tapestries, she kept the 
common furniture of the country, burned candles, and folluwed all the C3t- 
toms of the place, adopting the complete provincial life, without shrinking 
either from its most annoying trifles or its most disagreeable privations. But 
knowing that her guests would be indulgent to every extravagance applied 
to their gratification, she neglected nothing in the way of ministering to their 
personal enjoyments. The dinners she gave them wereercelient. She even 
went so far as to pretend avarice, to please their calculating habits; and after 
having had the adroitness of having particular concessions to luxury forced 
from her, she then knew hew to iavish everything on them with an inimitable 

race. ; 

. To return then to our starting point, at about seven o'clock that evening 
all the best society of Carentan was assembled there, seated on tapestry 
chairs, and describing a large circle in front of the fire-place. The mistress of 
the house, supported in her wretchedness by the sympathizing looks directed 
to her by the old merchant, displayed an unparalleled courage in undergoing all 
the minute questionings, and the frivolous and stupid conversation of her 
guests. But at every stroke of the knocker of the door, or at every sound 
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to the concerns of the country. She stimulated various discussions on the 
quality of ciders, and was so well seconded by the good old man, who under. 
stood her admirably, that the ny almost forgot to watch her, seeing, as 
they did, her natural expression of countenance and her imperturbable self-pus- 
session. But the public prosecator and one of the judges of the revolution- 
ary tribunal remained taciturn, observing closely the slightest movements of 
her physiognomy, listening in the house, in spite of the noise, and from time 
to time addressing embarrassing questions to her, which however she would 
answer with admirable presence of mind. A mother can do and dare so 
much! 

As soon as Madame de D—— had arranged her groups, and ;laced every 
one at table at games of boston, reversis, or whist, she remained a while longer 
chatting with some of the young people with a manner of perfect unconcera, 
performing her pact with the skill of a consummate actress; she soon led them 
to ask her for a loto board, when, on the pretext that no one but herself could 
find it, she left the room. , 

“Tam suffocating! my poor Brigitte !"’ she cried, as she whiped the tears 
gushing from her eyes, which glowed with an unnatural lustre of feyer, agony 
and impatience, i) = 

“He does not come!” she resumed, looking rotind the room to which she 
had ascended.—‘“Here I can breathe and exist! A few moments longer and he 
will be bere! For he lives still, [ am certain,—my heart tells me so. Do you 
hear nothing, Brigitte? ..... Oa! I would give the rest of my life to know 
if he is yet in prison or at this moment on his way across the country!..., 
Would that I could cease to think |” 

She examined anew, if everything was in order in the room. A good fire 
blazed on the hearth ; the shutters were carefully closed ; the furniture shone 
with cleanliness. The manner in which the bed was made proved that the 
hand of the Countess had been busy with Brigitte in the minutest details ; and 
her hopes were written ou all the delicate attentions to his comfort revealed 
throughout the whole of this chamber. There was all the graceful sweetness 
of love, and its purest endearments, in the odors exhaled by the flowers. None 
but a mother could have thus anticipated all the wants of a soldier, and have 
prepared for them gratifications so complete. An exquisite repast, choice 
wines, slippers, linen, everything, in a word, that could be necessary or agreea- 
ble to a traveller, was provided there, so that nothing should be wanting, that 
the delights of home should reveal to him a mother’s love, and that no wish 
sould be left for him to imagine. = 

Brigitte !” said the countess, with a heart-rending tone of voice, as she 
went to place a chair before the table, as though to invest her prayers with a 
reality, and to strengthen the force of her illusions. 

“Ah! madame—He will come !—He is not far > 

‘T have no doubt but he is alive and on his way,” resumed Brigitte, ** for [ 
put a key inthe Bible, and I kept it on my fingers while Cottin read the Gospel 
of St. John—and, Madseme, the key did not turo.”” 

‘Ts that very certain!” asked the Countess, c 

‘Oh, madame, that’s very well known. I'd wager my salvation he is livicg 
yet—God cannot be mistaken.” 

“Oh! in spite of all the danger that awaits him in this place, would indeed 
we could see him here !” 

‘‘ Poor Monsieur Auguste !”’ exclaimed Brigitte, ‘‘ he is on foot on the open 
roads,” 

‘* And there is eight o'clock striking!” cried the Countess in terror. 

Then, trembling at the idea of having remained longer than perhaps she 
ought in that room where she believed in the life of her son as she looked up- 
on all that spoxe to her of life, she descended to the drawing-roum, but be fore 
entering it she stood a moment under the peristyle of the statrcase, listening if 
any sound awoke the silent echoes of the town. She smiled upon the husband 
of Brigitte who was standing sentinel, and whose eyes seemed to have grown 
heavy with long listening, like her, to the murmurs of the square and of the 
night. She saw her son everywhere, in every object. 

Affecting an air of gaiety, she presently re-entered, and set herself to loto 
with sume little girls; but from time to time she complained cf being in pain, 


and at last returned to her seat by the chimney -piece. 
* * + * 
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Such was the state of things and of minds in the house of Madame de 
D , at the moment when, on the road from Paris to Cherbourg, a young 
man in a brown carmagnole—the indispensable costume of that day—was 
directing his steps to Carentan. re 

At the outset of the Requisitions,* there was little or no discipline, and as 
the exigencies of the moment scarcely permitted the republic to equip its sol- 
diers ow the spot, it was not unusual to see the roads crowed with requisition- 
aries still in their common dress, avd either journeying in advance of their bat- 
talions to theit depots, or loitering far in the rear. Being for the most part 
very young, their marches generally depended on their ability to support the 
fatigues of a long journey. F 

The young traveller here in question found himself considerably in advance 
of the detachment of requisitionaries which was proceeding to Cherbourg, and 
which the mayor of Carentan was expeeting every hour, so as to distribute to 
these defenders of their country their billets for their lodging. This young man 
walked on witb a step that had become rather heavy indeed but was still firm, 
and his whole bearing seemed to announce that he had long been familiar with 
the fatigues of military life. Although the foliage surrounding Carentan was 
brightened by the light of the moon, be had observed some large white clouds 
ready to strew the country with snow ; it was no doubt the fear of being over- 
taken by a violent storm, that quickened his walk, for it was more active than 
seemed to correspond with the fatigues of the day. 

He carried on his back a sack almost empty, and had his hand a pox-wood 
cane c ut from the bigh and thick hedges formed by this tree around most of the 
estates in Lower Normandy. 

This solitary traveller entered Carentan, whose towers, tipped by the eapri- 
cious gleams of the moonlight, had but just come in sight. His step awoke 
the echoes of the silent streets; aud meeting nobody, the voung man was odlig- 
ed to inquire of a weaver who was still at bis work, for the house of the mayor. 
This magistrate fortunately lived at a short distance, and the requisitionary soon 
found bimself under shelter beneath the porch of that worthy individual, where 
he sat down on a stone-bench while waiting the billet fora lodging which be 
had called for. 

The mayor having summoned him in, he made his appearance before him, and 
became the subject of a rigid scrutiny. 

The siranger was a young man of pleasing countenance, and seemed to 
belung to a distinguished family. There was a certain nobleness In his air, 
and the intelligence derived from a good education was stamped upon his 
countenance. . 

The mayor, after making sure that they were alone, directed to him a look 
full cf interest and shrewdness. 

** What is your name ?” he asked. 

** Julien Jussieu,” answered the requisitionary. ; 

The magistrate allowed a smile of incredulity to escape him. 

** And you come?” 

“From Paris.” 

‘Your comrades are far off !"—resumed the mayor, with atone of mock- 
ery. 

**T am three leagues ahead of the battalion.” 

‘You have no doubt some particular attraction at Carentan, citizen requisi- 
tionary !” said the mayor with a cunning air. 

“Very well!’ he proceeded with a gesture imposing silence on the 
young man who was about to reply. ‘* Very well!—we know where to send 
you. Here,’ he added, handing him his billet, ‘good evening, citizen Jus- 
siecu !” 

There was a tinge of gentle and good-natured irony in the tone in which the 
magistrate uttered these two tast words. He handed him a billet on which was 
marked the house of Madame D——. The young man read the direction with 
an air of curiosity. 

** He knows very well that he has not far to go. And as soon as he is out- 
side, it will not take him long to cross the square !” exclaimed the mayor to 
himself, as the young man was in the act of departing. 

‘“* He’s a famous bold fellow !—Well, God be with him !—He answered eve- 
1y question. Yes, but if I had asked to see his papers !” 

* * * * * * * > 

At that moment, all the steeples and all the clocks in Carentan having struck 
half past nine, the lanterns were all lit in Madame de D———’s aute-cham- 
ber; the servants were helping their mistresses and their masters on with 
their wooden-shoes, their great-coata or their cloaks; and the players having 
settled their accounts, were about to retire in a body, according to the esteb- 
lished custom in all little towns. i 

“ The Prosecutor seems to wish to stay behind !”—said a lady, as she per- 
ceived that that important personage was missing, at the moment when at 
parted in the square to return to their respective residences, after having ex- 
hausted all the formulas of adieu. : ; ‘ 

This terrible officer was in fact alone with the Countess, who waited with 
trembling till it might be his pleasure to take his leave. — i. 

“ Citoyenne,” he at last said, after a long silence in which there was some- 
thing fearful. ‘+I am here to see that the laws of the republic are observed. 


Madame de D shuddered. 
“ And have you nothing then to disclose to me 1"—he asked. 











i to 
* The term applied to the popular levies of the troops by the Republic, previous 
the bane he it was afterwaids organized by Bonaparte. 
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* Nothing !” she answered, with an air of astonishment. 

“Ah! Madame !" exclaimed the Prosecutor, taking seat by her side, and 
changing his tone, “ pardon me. But at this moment a word may send your 
head or mine to the scaffuld. I have stadied too well your character, your soul, 
your manner, to partake of the delusion into which you have succeeded in cas'- 
ing your guests this evening —You are expecting your son, I am conv.nced.” 

‘Tne Ccuntess made ahasty gesture of denial; but she had grown pale; 
the museles of her face had contracted, under the necessity she felt of assuming 
a deceptive firmness; and the implacable eve of the Pubiic Prosecutor, riveted 
upoo her, lost not a single one of her motions. 

“Very well! Receive him,” resumed the revolutionary magistrate ;—“‘ bet 
do not let him remain later than seven in the morning under your roof ; for to- 
morrow at daylight, I shall be here provided with a denunciation which I wi!l 
have made to me.” 

She looked at him with an unmeaning air, which would have awakened pity 
in the breast of a tiger. 

“| will prove the faleeness of the denunciation,” he pursued in a gentle voice, 
“by @ thorough search, and you will then, from the nature of my report, be 
placed beyond the reach of further suspicion. | wil! speak of your patriotic 
offerings, of your good civiem, and we shall all be saved.” 

Madame de D , through fear of a tray, remained motionless ; but her 
face was all on fire and tongue frozen. 

A stroke of the knocker echoed through the house. 

“Ah!” cried the mother, terror-stricken, and sinking to her knees,—*‘ to 
save bin !—to save him!” 

“Yes, let us save him!" resumed the Public Prosecutor, darting on hers 
passionate glance, ‘‘ were it to cost ws our lives !” 

“*T am lost!” she cried, as the Prosecutor raised her politely from the ground. 

“Nay, Madame,” he answered with a fine vuratorical movement, ‘* 1 would 
owe you to nothing—but yourself.” 

‘Madame! Here he is! Here ” cried Brigitte, supposing her mistréss 
to be alone. At the sight of the Public Prosecutor, the old servant became 
instantaneously, from the fushed and joyous countenance she at first exhibited, 
motion'ess and livid. 

“ What's the mater, Brigitte?’ ashed the magistrate, with a gentle and 
intelligent air. ; 

“A requisitionary the mayor serds to us for a lodging !""—answered the 
servant, showing the billet. 

“ True,” said the Prosecutor, after reading the pager, “ a battalion arrives 
here to night.” 

And he took his leave. It was too necessary to the Countess at this moment 
to believe in the sincerity of her old agent, to admit the slightest doubt of it, 
She rap:dly ascended the stairs, in a violent palpitation. andevith scarce strength 
to stand; then in an agony of emotion she opened the door of the chamber, 
beheld her son, and falling lifeless into his arms— 

“Ob! my child—my child—my beloved child!” she cried, through her sobs 
and a torrent uf tears, and covering him with kisses impressed with a kind of 
frenzy. 

‘+ Madame !"'—said the stranger. 

**Ah!—itis not him!" cried the mother, stepping back with horror. 

She stood erect, gazing upot the requisitionary with a haggard look anda 
tearless eye. 

“Oh, holy God! What a likeness!” said Brigitte 

There was a moment of silence, and the stranger himself was struck with 
a thrill at the aspect of Madame de D 

‘* Ab! Monsieur,” she at length said, leaning for support on the hussand 
of Brigitte, and feeling then the full extent of the grief whese first blow well- 
nigh killed her, “* Monsteur, I am unable to remain longer with you. Permit 
my people to take my place, end to render yeu every attention.”’ 

She descended to her own reom, resting en the arms of Brigitte and the 
old servitor 

‘* What, Madame!” exclaimed the housekeeper, as she placed her mistress 
in a seat ; * is that man going to sleep in Monsieur Auguste’s bed, put on 
Monsieur Auguste’s slippers, eat the pie I have made for Mousieur Auguste! 
Ah! though tney were to guillotine me, I % 

“« Brigitte !"’ cried Madame de D 

Brigi:te was mute. ‘ Hold your tongue, then, you old fool!” said her hus- 
band to her in anunder tone. ‘ Do you want to kill Madame?” 

At this moment the requisitionary made a no.se in her room above, in the act 
of seating himself at table. 

‘Ah! I will not remain here,” cried Madame de D ; “I will go to 
the green-house, and there I can better hear whatever passes outside through 
the night.”’ 

She was still floating between the fear of having lost her son, and the hope 
of seeing him yet re-appeer. 

The night was herribly silent. There was one dreadful moment for the Count- 
ess, when the battalion of the requisitiouaries arrived in the town, and every 
man went in search of bis lodging. At every step, at every sound, there wasa 
disappointed hope ; but nature soon resumed a frightful calm. , 

Towards morning the Countess was compelled to return to her room. Bri- 
gitte, who watched every mevement of her mistress, not seeing her come forth, 
entered the room, and there found the Countess dead ! 

‘She has probably heard that requisitionary who is finishing dressing himself, 
and walking about Monsieur Auguste’s room, singing their cursed Marsellaise, 
as if he was in a stable,”’ cried Brigitte, —*‘ end that has killed her!” 

But the death of the Countess was caused by a far deeper emotion, and no 
doubt by some terrible vision ; for at the exact hour Madame de D died 
at Carentan, her son was shot in the Morbihan. 





























This tragic fact may be added to all the observations made upon those sym- 
pathies which disregard the laws of space,—evidences which some solitary pbi- 
losophers are collecting with a learned curiosity, and which will one day serve 


to lay the foundations of a new science which has not yet found its Doctor Gall. 
Democratic Review for June. 








BEAUTY IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 








Apropos of beauty! 

Are you beautiful, madem? 

I think I see a slight inclination of your head. 

Quite between ourselves, then—quite out of hearing of any plain person of 
your own sex—I wish to say a word to you about your beauty—what it is worth, 
here and elsewhere—how adorable it is, and in some places Low more than in 
others—and how your leaf of life (you being born in America) 

—“ by some o’er hasty angel was misplaced 
In fate’s eternal volume.” 


First listen to our confession of faith. Porcelain and crockery, champagne 
and cider, sunshine and candlelight, silver cup and tin dipper, are not of more 
different quality, to our apprehension, than people beautiful and people plain. 
We believe that the 


world, and that beauty must be paramount alike among men and angels. We 
believe everything should be given to beauty that beauty wants—everything 
forgiven if beauty err. We have no limit to ocr service of beauty—no imagi- 
nable bound to our devotion. We are secondary—subject—born thrall to beauty. 
And in this faith we shall die. 

But beauty in America is a very differently prized commodity from beauty in 
England. Let us keep clear of making an essay of this, aod show what we 
mean by perallel examples. Take two beautiful girls, of the same comparative 
station—Mise Smith, of London, daughter of a master-in-chancery, aud Miss 
Brown, of New York, daughter of a master-carpenter :—for the former gentle- 
man is about as far below an ear! as the latter is below any aristocrat of New 
York, supposed or acknowledged. 

Miss Brown, of the Bow.ry, is a lovely creature. She excites curiosity in 
Broadway. She hinders devotion, right and left, when she turns round in 
church. In the best society of New York there is not a prettier girl, and na- 
ture has made her elegant in her manners, and education has done as much for 
her as was at all necessary. Her father delights in her beauty and her mother 
is very proud of her, and she carries her heart in her bosom to do what she 
pleases with it—but neither Mr. Brown, nor Mrs. Brown, nor Miss Brown ever 
dream that her beauty will advance their condition in life one peg. They love 
her for it—she controls the family by it—she exercises influence as a belle in 
their own circle of acquaintance—but that is all. She lives a very gay and 
pleasant life, hears of balls in more fashionable parts of the town without dream- 
ing that, for her beauty, she should be there, and continues a Bowery belie till 
she marries a Bowery beau. And beauty, once married, in that class of our 
country, is like a pair of shoes once sold—never inquired for again. 

Miss Smith, of or, is a superb girl. Her father was of dark complexion 
and her mother a blonde; and jet and pearl have done their daintiest in her 
dark eyes and radiant skin. Attwelve she is considered a beanty past accident. 
Her sisters, who were either “all father,” or “ al] mother,” grimy dark, or pars- 
nip blonde, are married off to such husbands as would undertake them. But 
jor the youngest there is a different destiny—for she is beauty. The father 
wishes for advancement and a title. The mother wishes to figure in high life 
before she dies. And Miss Smith, g as she is, is taught the difference be- 
tween a plain young lord'in a cab, and « handsome lawyer's clerk with a green 
bag. Beauty, well ‘managed, may be made to open every door in England. 


Masters—the best of masters for Miss Smith! 
ishing” her than was given to all her sisters for duwries. She is permitted to 

form few acquaintances of her own sex, none of the other. And when Miss 

Smith is sixteen, Mrs. Smith makes her first strong push at Lady Frippery (for | 
Mr. Smith has put Lord Frippery under obligations, which make it ievitable 
that the first favor asked should be granted), and out comes Miss Smith, cha- 
peroned by Lady Frippery at a mixed subscription-ball. It 1s for the benefit of 
the Poles, and the Libera! nobility are all there ; and ai! the beaux of St. James- 
street, of course, for they like to see what novelty will turn up in such places. 
One hour after the ball opens, Miss Smith's beauty has been pronounced upon 
by half the noble eyes of London, and Lady Frippery is assailed for iutroduc- 
tions, The beauty turns out high-bred. Lord George and Lord Frederick tor- 
ment their Right Honorable mammas into calling on Mrs. Smith, and having 
the beauty at their next ball; and so climbs Miss Smith to a stratum of society 
unattainable by her father’s law, or her mother's wealth, or anything in the 
world Juc beauty. She is carefully watched, keeps herself chary, and by-and- 
bye chooses between Lord Frederick and Lord George, and elevates her whole 
family by an alliance with the peerage—for in England there is no mésalliance, 
if the lady descended tu, be of great beauty, as well as virtuous, modest, and 
well educated. 

But—as we would show by these examples—personal beauty 1s undervalued 
in America. At least, it is less valued than in England and older countries. 
An eminent English artist, recently returned home, expressed his surprise that 
he bad so few beauties among his sitters. ‘ The motive to have a miniature 
done,” said he, “‘seems, in America, to be affection. In England it is pride. 
Most of my sitters,” (and he had a great many at a very high price) * have 
been old people or invalids, or persous going away ; and though they wished 
their pictures made as good-looking as possible, their claim to good looks was 
no part uf the reason tor sitting. It was only to perpetuate that which was 
loved and would soon be lost.” 

Pray take notice, madam, that we give no opinion as to the desirableness of 
the English value of beauty. Whether beauty and worldly profit should be 
kept separate, like church and state—whether it is desecrated by aiding the uses 
of ambition—whether it should be the loadstar of affection or pride —we leave 
with yuu as an oven question. We have an opinion on the subject, but we 
prefer to pronounce it in a whisper to Miss Brown of the Bowery. 

New Mirror. 


More money is spent in “* fin 
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ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. 

Whaat Irishman was better known or better liked, some years ago, than Dennis 
H. Doyle! Ido not know that Power met him personally, but he at ieast 
laughed heartily at his jokes, which came to him second-haad. 

Dennis was one of the most devoted political friends that De Wit: Clinton 
ever had, and his influence over his countrymen was greater than that of any 
other man in New York. In those days the Jrish votérs were ovpposed to 
Tammany-Hall, because Tammany-Hall was opposed to Clinton. People of the 
present day will scarcely credit the fact, but soit was.- Irishmen used to 
meet and denounce Tammany just as violently as the whigs have ever dure; 
and it was not until the union vetween General Jackson and De Wit: Clinton 
that they could be brought into the eld hall. Soon afterwarde that distinguish- 
ed statesman died; but he left his Irish admirers as a valuable legacy to Jack- 
son. On one occasion, during a very warmly-centested election some twenty- 
four years ago, Dennis H. Doyle was returning tv his grocery-store in * the 
Swamp,” after attending a political gethering. A distinguished sachem of 
St. Tammany wes standing on the steps of his hall-door, in no very amiable 
meod, just as Dennis came up, dursting with irish humour. He stopped to 
leagh at the sackem; one word Drought on anethes, uatil at length the latter 
exclaimed, in a very angry tone— 

*Confound your Irish impudence ; if youden’t stop, by heaven, I'll come 
Gown, and give you a thrashing.”’ 

“T have no ebjection at all,” replied Dennis, with a quiet smile on his coun- 
venance ; “ all J az is to be by when you dest!” 

The laugh was on Dennis’s side, and the mortified Tammany chief quickly 
netired into hie house. 

At the grand celebration of the opening of the Erie Canali in Albany, in 
3324, a large-committee was cont from New York to join in the festivities of 
the occasion. Of this committee Dennis veas a most zealous member. It was 
e proud day for De Witt Clinton, Many of the strenuous opponents of the 
“ big ditch” were there, very enxfous that their short-sighted policy might be 
forgotten ; political chiefs alse, whom he bed beaten at the polls ; those who 
feared, those who envied, and those whe seepected him, all assembled on that 
day to do homage to the superior sagacity ef a man whom no opposition could 
eubdue. He stood, with his colossal figure, his dark, bright eye, his noble fore- 
head, on the-deck of the first beat, as it entered the basin, looking proudly over 
the work of avhich he had been the father, amply repaid for ali the temporary 
severses hie political course had sustained! He was a private citizen 
shen, having-declined a nomination at the previous election; but the tide soon 
began to turn in his favor, and he was shortly afterwards forced back by the 
popular voice into the gubernatorial chair,from which death, alas ! too soon for his 
country’s goed, released him. And here I may remark, to the credit of the 
geod people ef the State of New York, that he never lost Ais election when. 
ever he was 2 candidate, although more than once his opponents succeeded 
in obtaining @ majority in beth houses against him. His name was a tower 
a? which Tammany-Hall, in her previous days, could not over- 
threw. 

After the morning’s parade the crowd dispersed, and every hotel had its din- 
ner-party, where all kinds of patriotic toaste and speeches were indulged in, 
and a joyous hilarity reigned throughout. At one of these promiscuous gather- 
ings Dennis found himself a guest, and it se happened that he was of the very 
few genuine Cimtonians present ; however, all was good humor and friend- 
ship, party-lines were forgotten for the moment, and each man added his share 
to the fun. Somebody called upoa Dennis for a toast. He complied at once, 
saying, at the same time, * Yes, gentiemen, [’!: give you a toast ; but you must 
drink it with ‘three times three’ and in a bumper ;” to this they all agreed. 
“ Well, then,” shouted Dennis, ‘*I give you De Witt Clinton; like ould 
brass, the harder he’s rubbed the brighter he shines!" The company were 
so delighted wiih his ready wit that they all drank the toast with overwhelming 
applause. 

A few years afterwards Dennis was invited to attend the celebration of the 
opening of the railroad at Schenectady, and at their dinner-table he sat opposite 
the mernber of Assembly from Albany county. In the course of conversation, 
this gentleman said to him, **I believe, Mr. Doyle, you have been for two or 
three years past a leading member of the nominating committee at Tammany 
Hall?” n 

“T have, sure enough,” replied Dennis, “and what of that?” 

‘** How comes it, then,” asked he,‘ that for the last two years, you have seat 
us such a fool as Mr. ———! Tae fellow has no brains—he never ovens his 
lips, and scarcely knuws how to vote! !” 

“ Why,” says Dennis, “we send him on thrue republican principles !” 

“How so?” inquired his friend. go: 

“ Shure you kuow,” replied Dennis, ‘the Constitution says, al/ classes 
are to be fairly represented ; and, faith, I think, if we only send one fool out 
of thirteen members, to represent all the fools of New York, we hardly do them 
justice {" 

‘ The answer was perfectly satisfactory ; and some people are still of the opi- 
nion, that the same constitutional requirement has been adhered to by both tne 
great parties, even to this day ! . 

At the last election in the city at which Dennis voted, previous to his retire- 
ment to the country, one of the challengers at the poli, who happened to be an 
American born, challenged his vote, on the ground that he was a foreigner. 

“A foreigner !” exclaimed Dennis, indignantly ; “ hav’at I been here for forty 
years, and, faith, I’m a betther American than you, afther all!” 

‘“A better American than me!” retorted the other, “how can you make 
that our?” ; 

‘Oh, asy enough,” coolly replied Dennis; “didn’t I come nto this counthry 
with a good coat, waistcoat, and leather breeches on me ; but, by me sowl, you 
came into it without even a shirt to your back!” . 

I need not add that he was permitted to vote without taking the vath, amidst 
the roars of the company. ; . 

After the great defeat of the whig party in the fall of 1834, there was a 

and democratic festival held at Trenton, at which Dennis was a delegate from 

ew York city. Being called on for a toast, he said: “ Gentiemen, as it is 
only polite to be courteous to our opponents, I give you—‘ The great whig par- 
ty—ltke the figure of 9 with the ¢ai/ cut off !’” (0). 

I remember aa anecdote which Governor Clinton and Genera! Morton used 
to tell with great gout. Ongome occasion they took a boat at Whitehall to 
cross over to one of theislands in the bay. It so happened that the boatman 
was from the Emerald Isle. r 

‘‘ Bear away, my lad,” said General Morton ; ‘‘ we're in a burry. 

“ Yes, Gineral !” replied Pat, pulling away lustily at the oar. 





‘You call me General. How do you know who I am?!” asked Morton. 
“Know you!” exclaimed Pat, * what a blockhead your honor must take me 
to be, not to know the great Gineral Morton, the pride of the batthery, and the 


at little god of war!” 
” He! he! be” cried out the Governor, “there you're caught, General : 


but prey, my friend, do you know who J am!” 








“ Why, to be shure I do,” says Pat, ‘‘ the renowned Governor Clinton, the 
Irishman’s raal frind. Not know ye! Don't I pray for ye both every night ; 


and wasn’t the last boy we had christened by the name of De Witt Clinton 
Gineral Mortén O'Neill '—and isn’t it happy his mother would be this n oo:, if 
she had a pair of shoes and stockings to put on the erathur !” . 

Double tare, and a geod supply of shoes and stockings, sent the bumble 
namesake of the great O'Neill to his howe. a happy feliow tnat same dey. 

An ever-ready wit, to secure a favor, or get him out of a scrape, is an [rish- 
man's instinct, if I may so call it. The late Cadwallader D, Colden, when 
Mavor of the city, bas ofte., told the following anecdotes : 

He was exceedingly anxious to lessen the vice of mtemperance which then 
prevailed to a great extent, and especially among foreigners, who could not 
resist the temptation of cheap liguors. As one means of doing so, be adopted 
a strict surveillance over tne gtog-shops, and whenever he heard complaints 
against om a gmat for epesntert, he determined to take away his li- 
cense. e kept a red book for the pur 
which he could shot at any moment. ree — ee 

One day a worthy Hibernian,named Pat Mullins, came toask fora recewal of 
his license. 

* Pat Mullins,” said Mr. Colden, “ let me see ;” then referring to the fatal 
book, he added, ** Ah! Patrick, I cannot recew your license, I am sorry to sa 
for | have heard c mplaints agamst you !"” ‘A 

“ Complaints against me, your houor!"’ exclaimed the astonished Pat - « ma 
I make bold io #x how many, your honor?” : 7 
ms Why, quite enough, 1 assure you—three serious complaints,” said the 
Mayor. 

‘Unly three complaints, your honor,” retorted Pat, proudiy—* only three 
complaints agin me, that has been keeping a grog-shop clane and dacent these 
two years! Faith, your bonor hasn't been quite @ year in office yts, and Ihave 
heard more than a hundred against you |” 

This argumentum ad hominem overcame Mr. Colden’s good nature. He 
tried Patrick another year, and the gratefui Irishman escaped the red book ever 
afterwards. 

On ove occasion, Mr. Colden was going to a dinner-partv. He Jeft home on 
foot, but by the tame he reached the Park a drizzling rain had set in. He ob- 
se ved a Hackman disengaged, and veckoued him to come down and open the 
carriage door. The fellow, whu had some old grudge against Mr. Colden, as 
soon as he saw who it was, drove off in a hurry, leaving him very indignant on 
the pavement. By the light of the iamo, Mc. Colden had observed his number, 
and next day, when he arrived at the Mayor's office, he seat a peremptory order 
for the unfortunate driver. Pvor Pat (for of course he was Irish) went up the 
stairs, trembling at the fate which awaited him, wondering how he had been 
fuund out, and trusting to his wit for an answer. When he entered the room 
Colden eyed him sternly, and said— ; 

** How caine it, sir, that last night as a gentleman beckoned to you to des- 
cend from the bux and upen the carriage door, you looked at him saucily and 
drove off! J was that gentleman, and am determined to punish you!” 

‘Oh! may the Lord presarve us from harm! And was it your honor, thru- 
ly! Oh, tundher and turf, if I only suspected that!” 

“But how dare you treat any geatleman ia that way?” inquired the 
Mayor. 

‘Why, I'll teli your honor,” replied Pat. with the most innocent countenance 
imaginable ; ‘* you see I locked in your face, and, faith, you looked so like a 


, 


jontleman I dhrove twice before that never paid me, I was afraid to thrust him 


agin!” 

“ You cunning rascal,” laughingly said Mr. Colden, “ your wit has saved you 
this time. If « oad been any one else but myself, I would have broken you— 
away with you !” 

I cannot omit this opportunity of paying a passing tribute to that good man 
and distinguished citizen, Cadwaliader D.Colden. He was the friend and asso- 
ciate of De Wit Clinton, and, like him, he did ** the state some service.” His 
talents were of a high order; and he tiled many important public offices, with 
great credit to himself and benefit to his country. No man ever possessed a 
warmer heart or a more amicable disposition. He was imbued with generous 
charity, and his benevolence extended to ail mankind. In private life he was 
beloved, admired, and respected ; and his house was the seat of hospitality. 
In ali the kindly feelings of the heart he had truly a helpmate in his lady, who 
inherited by birth every Irish virtue. Nothing ever gave her so much pleasure 
as the luxury of doing good. Her purse was ever open tothe claims of the 
poor and needy, whom she sought in their dwellings, and every charitable so- 
ciety had in her a warm patroness. They have both gune to their graves, but 


have left an honored memory behind them ! Hipgenicus. 
New Mirror. 





TERRIFIC ENCOUNTER WITH A PIRATE. 

Speaking of a formidable pirate saidto have been lately seen in the West 
Indies, the Richmond Star takes occasion to give the following particulars of 
an encounter with free-booters, several years agoin the same fativude, which 
have never before appeared in print, but which are nevertheless true : 

The general facts of the case are these :—Capt. Robinson—now a wealthy 
and much respected citizen of New York—while in command of a ship 
many years agu, at atime when several of the European powers were at 
war, discovered one day just as nigh: was setting in, a suspicious looking 
sail under his lee; but as the stranger made no movement towards him, he 
concluded that she was probably one of the many privateers which then 
swarmed the ocean. Thenext morning he discovered the strange sailnearer 
to him and very soon became satisfied that she was not only hostile but a 
pirate. He had one gun, and an abundance of small arms and ammunition 
on board, and fortunately a good number of passengers, mostly men. When 
satisfied that he had no alternative but to fight or surrender, he assembled the 
passengers in the cabin and told them that they must decide whether they 
would surrender and be themselves murdered, and give their wives and 
daughters to the brutality of the fiends then pursuing them, or stand upon 
their defence like men. If they chose the latter alternative, he gave them a 
fair warning, that it must be a desperate conflict, and that boarding the pirate 
was probably their only chance ot success. 

Most of the passengers responded promptly that they would fight to the 
last, if fight they must. Although to the windward, it was found that the 
superior sailing of the pirate was more than a match in a long chase for this 
advantage, and Robinson resolved at once to meet the crisis and decide the 
matter while his position gave hii the choice of commencing the engage- 
ment. He steered at once to meet the foe, thus giving him to understand 
that he was prepared for him. As heneared him the =, gave him a 
broadside fron the guns, three in number, that crippled him badly, killing 
two of his best seamen and one passenger. Still he kept on receiving an- 
other bruadside, that injured him more, but not as badly as the first. Ina 
few moments he was near the pirate, and by a skilfulmanceuvre gota rakin 
position, and taking good aim, he for the tirsttime discharged his gan, load 
heavily with cannister and grape. The effect was tremendous, the vessel 
being muck cut up andthe slaughter among the pirate crew prodigious. This 
created confusion among them and enabled Robinson to plant bis bow against 
the pirate, just were he preferred. 

In an instant the bowsprit was crowded with the devils, looking like very 

fiends, who dashed upon the ferward deck in large force. A bloody struggle 
then ensued, hand to hand, in which the ship’s defenders were driven back 
by the overwhelming force, and the prospect for an instant was that they would 
be annihilated, beyond the cnance of hope —At this moment, some of the 
passengers shouted in English to their friends to “ clear the way—stand back 
forthe gun!” The Spaniards raised a yell of triumph, as they saw their 
foes, who had met them so sturdily, rush back, and were in the act of spring- 
ing forward as the muréerous charge of the gun met them with sweeping 
carnage—leaving but few alive and covering the deck with the mangled re- 
mains of more than ascore of the wretches. Buta fresh force “rs their 
place and four several times the good gun cleared the deck of the blood-thirsty 
villains. As they went /eaping back the fourth time, Robinson Shouted to 
his men to“ board,” andin a moment the strife was upon the pirate’s own 
deck. ‘ 
The force of the pirate had been terribly cut down in the previous contest, 
and afier a short but desperate struggie,—in which Ca t. Robinson received 
a shocking wound from a cutlass, passing from his forehead, between his 
eyes, across the cheek and down to the back of the neck—yet he killed the 
man who wounded him and two others afier receiving the slash—the pirates 
were al] driven below and there secured. The Cabin was then cleared of 
everything valuable, the vessel scuttled, and in a short time the vessel sunk, 
carrying with her every soul lefton board with the wounded, dying and dead. 
Captain Robinson was wounded in many places, besides the last shocking 
wound across his face, the scar of which he yet bears, and many of his foree 
had fallen or were desperately wounded ; but he carried hisship safe through 
her voyage, and was able to tell of one uf the most gallant and desperate ac- 
tions, of which we ever heard, or which history can show. 


Aerial Navigation —The first attempt at flying in the air occurred early in 
the sixteenth century, when an Italian adventurer paid a visit to Scotland. He 
was very favorably received by King James 1V., who presented him with the 
abbacy of Tungland ; and, having promised to gratify the Coart with the exhi- 
bition of a plan which would enable any person to visit the most elevated re- 
gions in a few hours, he had an apparatus made, consisting of huge wings, to 
be propelled by cords. Thus equipped, be leaped from the battlements of Stir- 
ling Castle, and, as might be expected, speedily reached the ground. His rea- 
soning on this uulucky event is worthy of being preserved. ‘My wings,” 
said the Italien, ‘* were composed of various feathers of a dunghil! fowl, and 
they, by sympathy, were attracted to the dunghill on which I fell ; whereas had 
my wings been composed of eagle's feathers alone, as { proposed, the same 
sympathy would have attracted my mach ine to the highest regions of the air.” 
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ton upon this subject, which I did not believe to be true. 
interest in the profits of Trustee’s season. 
with what I conceived to be my duty to Mr. L., I detailed to him what I had 


pores! oF tbe, Eiuneg. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
> By forwarding $20, the amount of two years’ subscription to this paper, persons 
will be entitled to a complete set of the beautiful large STEEL ENGRAVINGS, (four- 
teen in number, for list of which, see last page,) published in the “* Spirit of the Times,” 
as well as all that may be issued during the two years for which they subscribe. 





U7 For some weeks past we have, in each current No. of the ‘ Spirit,” enclosed bills 
to all our Subscribers whose accounts are not paidin advance. We wish the hint to be 
regarded as a personal application to each subscriber, and the Publisher trusts that it 
will be responded to after the only acceptable mode, namely, in the shape of a prompt 
remittance. 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


The Match between Fashion and Cassandra. 

Our readers will recollect that during tne late meeting of the N. Y, Jockey 
Club, at the Club Diuner on the Four-Mie-Day, Mr. Lone offered to rua his 
mare Cassandra, two mile heats against Fashion, for $5,000 or $10,000! 
This challenge was instantly accepted by several friends of the Northern 
Champion, on condition of their being able to secure her services. Indeed 
they were willing to match ber for any amoun’, and for any distance, if they 
could induce her owner to loan her for the purpose. In reply to the applica 
tions made him we grieve to say that her owner declines any engagements 
made for her by her friends save at Four mile heats; it is understood, however, 
that his sanction will be given to any match made for that distance, Of course 
the “spin” at two mile heats, falls through—else, over a course in good order 
we should probsbly have had the pleasure of recording two heats of two miles 
run in better time than has ever been made in the United States. 














ae 


Rothschild, the colt which acquired such great, and as we learn, deserved ce- 
lebrity, this Spring in Kentucky, was not bred by the Hon. Mr. Cray, as stated 
in the Lexington papers. He was bred by the Hon. Judge Porrer,of Louisiana, 
and by him presented to his friend Dr. Mercer. Rothsckild is by Imp. Zin- 
ganee out of Kate by Tiger, anc won the Brennan Srakes for 3 yr. olds, and 
another race on the following day, at the late Lexington races, The erro: in 
the Kentucky papers we apprehend, arose from the fact that Rothechild’s dam 
was purchased by Judge Porter from Mr, Clay several years since. 





Fine Mastiffs —In answer to frequent applicetions, we give an extract from 
z private letter from a gentleman in New Jersey, to the following effect :— 

‘* Dear P.—I have frequently seen in your paper, notices of a wish to pro- 

cure fine Mastiff Dogs for some of your numerous subscribers. I would there- 
- fore call your attention to the fact, thet Mr. P. C. S. of this place has ot this 
time in his possession two very fine dogs (16 months old) got by Mr. H. B.'s 
very fine St. Bernard Dog, (brought by himselt from the Convent,) out of a 
large slut of the breed of the Alpine Shepherd Dog. These dogs are both of 
large size and great sagacity, and [ think would be esteemed of immense value 
by aey one who wished a plantation or a store dog. He would be willing to 
part with them both for $80, and at thet price, only because they are the terror 
of the neigberhood. 

P.S. The $80 will cover the expense of procuring collars with the owner's 
neme thereon, sending them to town and shipping them from New York. 





Rosert Hunter, Eeq., claims the name of ‘* Zanoni" for his b. colt, foaled 


on the Ist June, 1842, got by Sir Robert, ovt of Lady Jane—also that of 
* Viola” for his b. filly, foaled on the 1st June, 1843, got by Sir Robert out of 





Lady Jane. 
* Acorn."'—We find the following allusion to this popular correspondent of 
the “ Spirit” in the N. O. “ Picayune.’’ 
0 In the New York “Spirit ef the Times,”’ the signature of ‘‘ Acorn,” 


the epirited Boston correspondent ef that paper, often meets us as an old familiar 
friend, whose cheerful face and sprightly, sparkling eye seem, while we read bis 
epistles, to be before us natural as life.—Porter, when you see “ that child,” 


@ lease inquire the price of spit-boxes. 





Fashion.—Wi.us, in his correspondence with the ‘‘ National Intelligencer’’ 
at Washington, discourses of the Northern Champion, whom he saw at the late 


races on Long Island, in the following terms :— 


« “She is smaller than I expected, and runs less like a horse and more like a 
greyhound than any racer [ have ever seen. Sorrel is a color I dislike in beard 
or horse-hair, and her complexion suited me not ; but, in make, action, and par- 


ticularly in expression of face, Fashion is an admirable creature. Of course it 
takes a sporting eye to admire the tension of muscles in high training, and the 
queen of the course would be a better model for a sculptor after a month's 


rass; but she is a beautiful sight, aud even with the little I have seen of 
er, I should know her again among a thousand horses—so marked is supe- 


riority, in horse or man.” 





The Cincinnati ‘‘ Gazette” speaks in the following terms of the Gold Cup 
mentioned in our last, av having been got up by Col. Oxiver as a prize for his 


Louisville Races :— 

Gold Goblet.—We have examined a rich specimen of the manufactures of 
Cincinnati. It is a quart Goblet, of solid gold, made by Mr. Srrincer, under 
the direction of our neighbor, Mr. Coutins, for the Louisville Jockey Club. It 
is of exceedingly graceful model, finished off in a simple, chaste, rich style, 
and is in all respects au honor to the taste and skill of the artizan. It 
weighs 224 ounces, and cost $500. 





Beacon Course one: 
THURSDAY, June 15, 1843—Sweepstakes of $100 each, h. ft., Two mile heats, in 


harness. 
Hiram Woodruff's b. m. Duchess ......2222---22--2-eeee--eee EES. ae ae a PS 
Pee lS By Ban cs dg Sens arcdatencreccccccucopecdecccesesesoapoese a 
Wm. Wheelan’s br. g. Hecter......- Wdeeeee ce cdcesccucccediuec becdg Lébpblbcces pd. ft. 


Time, 5:264—5:20. 
The betting, about $100 to a shoe-string, in favor of Duchese, who won both 


heats with ease. 





NOTE FROM MR. BRADLEY 


In relation to the Correspondence between Mr. Livingston 
and Col. Johnson. 


Lexinerton, Ky., June 5, 1843. 
To Wn. T. Porter, Esq., Editor of the ‘* Spirit of the Times :” 
Sir: A letter which {| wrote some weeks ago to Mr. Livineston, of New 


York, in regard to the prospects of Trustec, in his present season, has been 


made the subject of comment in your paper, between Mr. L. and Col. Wm. R. 


Jounson, of Virginia. 


Now, Sir, the object of this note is to say that I gave the information I did to 


the owners of Trustee, upon authority which I did ot then, and do not now. 


question. I could not have any motive in making any statement to Mr. Livings- 
I had no contingent 
Acting, therefore, in accordance 


reason to believe would operate against Trustee, in his season, little dreaming 
that it would meet a denial at the hands of Col Johnson. 

I re-affirm therefore what I have stated to Mr. L., and will, in a few days, for- 
ward to you the proof upon which the statement was based. The races com- 


mence at Lovisville to-morrow, and several of those whose testimony in the 


premises I shall vouch, are there ; and this, together with the fact that the late 
storm has so much injured my place that I am unable to leave home, must be 


my reason for not attending t> this matter at once. 


In a few days you shall hear {ron me, and, in ‘he meantime, will yc u favor me 


by giving this a place in the “ Spirit of the Times,” and oblige 
James L. Brapiey. order above, on the second Denmark leading, Motto and Letcher felt Saartin, 


Very respectfully, 


Trotting at Albany. 
Mr. Editor,—The purses given to be trotted for on Thursday and Friday last 
over the Bull’s Head Course, near Albany, were won by Independence. For 
the purse, two mile heats, in harness, were entered, vesides Independence, Plea- 
sure Boy, of Albany, and Kate Kearney, of Philadelphia. For the saddle purse, 
mile heats, best 3 in 5, were Homer, of Troy, and Kate Kearney. In conse- 
quence of some unknown causa, Kate declined trotting for either purse. In 
harness, Independence and Pieasure Boy were the contending parties, the for- 
mer winving the lst heat in 5:30, and the 2d in 5:28. For the purse, mile heats, 
best 3 in 5, under the saddle, Independence won the Ist heat in 2:46, Homer 
the 2/1 in 2:43, and Independence the 3J and 4th in 2:41—2:40. The trot- 
ting was fine, each heat being closely contesied. Srecrator. 
Albany, Juse 10:h, 1843. 
ST. LOUIS (Mo.) RACES. 

{From our Special Correspondent.] 
The Spring Meeting over the St. Louis Course commenced on Monday, May 
29:h, and continued six days. Tue meeting was thinly attended, with the ex- 
ception of the four mile day, whea there was a very respectable assemblage 
present. Subjvined is a report of each day's running. 


MONDAY, May 29, 1843—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Sub. $25 
each, to which the proprietors will add a saddle. Mile heats. 





R. Shacklett’s b. c. Ildinots, by Medoc, dam by Bertrand...............-.....-. 2 4 
Col. J. P. White’s ch.c. by Imp. Trustee, out of Highland Mary by Eclipse.... 1 2 2 
Lebins & Dickson’s b. f. by Massaniello, dam by Waxy..............-.....--- 2 dist 


Time, 2:07—-2-05—2:13. 

TUESDAY. May 30—Purse $100, ent. $10, free for all ages, 2 yr. olds to carry 75lbs.— 
3, 86—4, 100-5, 110—6, 11S—7 and upwards, 124lbs., with an allowance of 3ibs. to 
mares and geldings. Mile heats. 


T.G. Moore's gr.t. Cherokee Maid, by Marmion, dam by Tecumseh, 4 yrs ........ 1 1 
J.C. Frost’s ch. c. Tom Benton, by [mp. Barefoot—Die Vernon by Fiorizel,4 yrs... 2 2 
H. Rider’s cli. c. Powell, by Medoc, dam by Virginian, aged....................--- 2 3 


Time, 1:53—1:58. 


WEDNESDAY, Mav 31—Purse $200, ent. $20, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 
T. G. Moore’s gr. h. Tum Marshall, by imp. Leviathan, out of John R. Grymes’ 


an le ston oles WIE PA Sa bean Gees tase cbs eeu ederwa cece sccesdecces besd ne § 
H. Rider’s (G. Voffeen’s) 0. m. Mary Anna Furman, oy imp. Sarpedoa, out of Lady 

ee SR Bs nnn adbnubebineeessesdpusecoutasee<soe soulees s’3 3 
W. W. Bacon's ch. h. Dan McIntyre, by Medoc, dam by Sumoter, 5 yrs........ 28. 2 3 


Time, 3:52-3:54}. 
THURSDAY, June 1—Purse $300, ent. $39, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
] 


T.G. Moore’s ch. £. by Eclipse, dam by Rattler, 4 yrs -........-- 2c. cece ncecccncee 
W. W. Bacon’s ch. c. by Eclipse, dam by Henry, 4 yrS ......2ceeeceenccncccccceee 2 dr 
Time, 6:i2. 
FRIDAY, June 2—Purse $400, ent. $40, conditions as Lefore. Four mile heats. 
W. W. Bacon’s b. m. Lavolta, by Medoc, dam by Blackourne’s Buzzard, 5 yrs..... s 3 
T.G. Moore’s ch. h. Wattlehock, by Reveille, dam by Sir William. 5 yrs .........- 3 3 
H. Rider's (Geo. Coffeen’s) b. m. Mary Ana Furman, pedigree above, 6 yrs........ 3 3 
J.C. Frost’s ch. h. Statesman, by Monmouth Eclipse, dam by Jonn Richards,5yrs_ dist. 


Time, 8:02—8:05. 
Lavolta was the favorite, who won with perfect ease. S:atesman was dis- 
tanced in consequence of his rider pulling him up in the third mile, thinking the 
heat was concluded. 
SATURDAY, June 3—Purse $150, ent. $15, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 


W. W. Bacou’s ch. c. by Ectipse, dam by Henry, 4 yrs .......-. 22-2 02-- 00-00 1i2i 
R. Shackiett’s (Mr. Scruggs’) b.f. Mss Bailey, by Imp. Merman, dam by Ber- 

ls 0 ob ab 6 bccn cass de deckeeeds cose cccn sas cdedegncosocccesccooesces a 
T. G. Moore’s ch. m. Red Morocco, dam by Tiger, aged ...................-.. 4 4 3 
Col. J. P. White’s b. m. Black Morocco. by Join Richards,d. by Sumpter,iy. 3 3 dist 
Robins & Dickson’s gr. f. by Jerseyman, dam by Royalist, 4 yrs ............ 5 dist. 


Time, 3:53—4:03—3:54. 





LOUISVILLE (Ky.) RACES, Oakland Course. 
(From our Special Correspondent.) 
I arrived here this morning, just in time to witness the first day's sport over 
the Oakland Course. I am happy to state that there is every prospect of a 
good meeting. 


TUESDAY, June 6, 1843—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86ibs., fillies 83lbs. Eight 
subs. at $100 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 


Y. N. Oliver’s ch. f. by Birmingham, dam by Cumberland ..-.....-.............-. 1 1 
W. W. Bacon’s ch. c. by Medoc, own brother to Charley Nayler.................. 2 2 
W. P. Greer’sb. f. Kate Anderson, by C. Columbus, dam by Imp. Eagle ........... ss 
Jas. Shy’s (S. T. Drane’s) b.c. by Medoc, dam by Tiger.................. miioiien . dist. 


Time, 1:49—1:51. 
e winner was decidedly the favorite, and won both heats cleverly. 





SECOND Day. 

WEDNESDAY, June 7—Proprietor’s Purse $250, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds to carry 
86lbs.—1, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs., with an allowunce of 3lbs. to 
mares andgeldings Two mile heats. 

J. G. Boswell’s (Col. A. L. Bingaman’s) ch.m Aralina, by Imp. Leviathan, 
dam by Stockholder, 5 yrs............--.- gee erccccececcs Sc esecpecceneseo ee 3-3 

W. S. Buford’s (Col. W. Buford’s) ch. h. Tom Marshall, by Medoc, dam by 
Sumpter, 5 y18 20.2 2000.22 cee oon wns e en cece cree cc cc cc ce cccesccsececes- “ss 

D. Heinsohn’s (Preston Connelly’s) ch. c. Red Oak, by Birmingham, dam by 
Bees © FiScccccccccccce cocceseqcesoscnsaces Setaegrccesccsesesens coes bon 2 Be ¥ 

A. W. Farris’s br. f. Camilla, by Imp. Tranby—Picayune’s dam, 4 yrs ....... * @ © & 

F.G. Murphy & Co.’s br. m. Trannsy/vania, by Imp. Trauby—Motto’sd.,5ys * * * * 

M. M. Rawling’s Imp. bl. f. Miss Rockingham, by Rockingham, dam by Don 
Ga il e:cmsnatuasnoambendensdaoddusddsegestedanede A ne eee cre 

Time, 3:44}—3:49—3:49—3:50. 





The following report and remarks are from the Louisville Daily Kentuckian :— 
THIRD Day. 

In expectation of a fine race the number of entries andthe valuable prize, 
there was a large attendance at the race course,to-day. Mr. Clay, Col. W. 
G. Carter, Hon. J. J. Crittenden, Judge Rowan, Mr. Brennan of the Southern 
Sportsman, and Mr. Leefe of the Spirit of the Times, our old friend Grot*z and 
divers other distinguished personages graced “the field.” A number of ladies, 
with their bright eyes and dazzling beauty added a charm to the lively scene, 
denied which, all would have been tame aud dull. And the wild notes of mu- 
sic from a fine baud cheered the gallant sportsmen, in their spirit-stirring amuse- 
ment. 

We had scarcely tsken our place, when the tap of the drum was heard and 

the coursers spruug from the goal, for a desperate encounter of speed before it 
should be reached again. We only noticed the start to see that it was a good 
one. The contest was between Consu! and Roffia, the filly trailing. It was 
decided in favor of the former, although Ruffin had been the favorite more 
than two to one against the field —Time, 3:46. 
} «62d Heat.—It was thought that Roffic had run out, and was altogether out 
of plight—too fat—had grown too rapidly and precociously, aad he ceased to 
be regarded with favor, and there were still some who were loth to give upthe 
hope that he would succeed. They had a fair start, the mare leading, Ruffin 
third. Soon Ruffin challenged and passed Consul aad kept his thoughts inteat 
upon the filly, about a length in advance. On the back part of the second 
mile, there was a splendid brush fram the gate to the quarter stretch, Censul 
trailing at long distance. Suddenly, after they passed the distance post, Ruf- 
fin was drawn up, and the Tentessee filly took the heat in 3:53. 

3d Heat.—Bets again changed. Some had thought that Ruffin would have 
been distanced in the 2d hear, although a favourite at first. Bets changed— 
$10 to $7 being offered on Consu!. ‘The third heat was a beautiful and most 
spirited contest. They starved off all together, the mare leading, but the 
scratch was between Roffin and Conaul. Afier several very pretty brushes, 
Consul enlarged the gap and came ic easi'y. 

THURSDAY, June 8—Great Gold Stake for 3 yr. olds, colts 86ibs., fillies 88ibs. Sub. 
See vie ft.,to which the prvprietor will add agola cup, value $500. Two 
5. Boosts br c. by Imp. Consol— Nunn’s Daughter by Filho da Puta.... 1 2 
J. G. Boswell’s b. c. Ruffin, by Imp. Hedgford—Duchess of Mariborough .... 2 2 2 
J. C. Guild’s ch. f. by limp. Leviathaa—Proserpine by Tennessee Oscar_.... 3 
Time, 3:46—3:93—3:47. 
After the race, we sat down to a superd dinner at the Oakland House, where 
Mr. Metcalfe presides as hust in the handsomest style, acd has every thing 
about him of the very best and in abundance. The President of the Club, 
Col. Charchill, pledged the company in the splendid golden vase borne off by 
the victor of the day, brimming with sparkling champagne. Wit and senti- 
ment were quite prevalent, and Col. Oliver, the Napvleon of the Western 
Turf, came in for a shower of well merited compliments. 





FOURTH Day. 
The day began its course as warm—or rather 49s oppressively hot, as it had 
on Thursday, which reached about the degree of midsummer. The sun was 
bright and but few clouds sailing over the welkin. As che day advanced, the 
harbingers of a shower began to disclose their shadowy forms in the sky, sail- 
ing up the horizun and gradually overspreading the blue. Considerable interest 
—nay, not considerable, but an exciting interest was experienced in the race 
to come off. There were five entries—all known to be of good mettle. The 
purse was @ good one, and the Tennessee stables had brought a gelding which 
they said was to beat all Kentuck’. There was a slight shower in the city 
ebout noon, which was much heavier on the track. DBets had been as high as 
five to one, but ranging from two, to five to one, in favor of the Tennessee 
horses against the field. Letcher was freely taken against Motto and in some 
instances by the * unknowing ones”’ Denmark was taken against the fie!d. 
lst Heat.—The track was quite heavy from the effects of the shower, 
and in the very best cundition fur throwing mud. The four horses having 
started at the tap, took position in the following order: Denmark, Saariin, Mot- 
to, and Bob Letcher. The udds that hed been given were reduced to $100 10 
$50 and $100 to $40, in favor of Saartin. The first mile was passed in the 








; 





June 7. 


—— 


there was a slight brush, in which they were all within good striking d; ' 
and they passec him. Here was made a singular ead , that —. <a 
would have sense—that here was an Opening for the Kentucks to wip Coan 
three Ky. horses were striving for the first heat, when it stood them in han = 
reserve their strength as much as possible in order to break down the horse fr “ 
Tennessee. Presently Saartin exhibited an intention to be no longer of om 
crowd, and fell off a Ink or two: but as soon as the intention was ogy 
Letcher was held to and lay alongside him, while Motto pushed Denmark. She 
made a dash at the Dane near the gate on the 3rd mile, passed him and we 
with him to the stand. coming in ahead about half a length. Time, 6:04. * 

2d Heat.—We still heard of bets of 32 to 10 that Tennessee would win 
Those who stood up for that gallant State, nobly maintained its chivalry. 
This was a most ably and resolutely contested struggle between Bob Letcher 
and Saartin. At the gate at the end of the back siretch Bob passed, and a 
light brush was had, Motto running up, some said because her saddle had 
slipped and the boy could not hoid her. At the string let mile, Swartir 
pushed in ahead, but Bob caught him at the first turn, run him to the girth u ‘ 
the back stretch, and passed him at the gate. Coming down the last quarter, 
Saartin caught him again, and was first under the string, at the end of the se. 
cond mile, Letcher pressing him, followed by Motto and Denmark. The third 
mile was but a ser.es of brushes, between Saartin aad Letcher, in which, after 
doubtful efforts, the former proved kimseif victor. Time, 6:05 

3d Heat —From having ivst one of his plates, Bob Letcher was withdrawn. 
Saartin led of, pushed by Denmark. At the end of the first mile, the three 
had come abreast ; but Saartin again led off, passed by the others up to the 
gate, when a blanket would have covered the three; buat the Tennessean up. 
der a pull, and her friends in high bopes. Coming down the stretch there was 
a splendid brush to the stand, but Saer in stillledthe ven. He was passed at y 
ki‘ling pace, on the first quarter, by Motto; and despite the frequent Spurs 
which Monk plied with indefatigable industry and perseverance. causing his 
gelding to fling up his tail, in spite of the crupper, Motto, ihe little mud 
mare, that was thought too low in keeping to make a race. widened the gap and 
jeft him in the vocative by about four lengths. Time, 6:05. 


FRIDAY, June 9—Jockey Ciub Purse $500, conditions ason Wednesday. Three mile 
heats. 

F.G. Murphy & Co.’s ch. {. Motto, ny Imp. Barefoot, dam by Eclipse,4.yrs.. 1 2 

¥.N. Oliver’s (T. Kirkman’s) br.g. Seartin, by limp. Luzborough, dam by 





no 


ROR, 6 900 a cialis Hii rales d econttnciilimsanitiiiadiilen 3 1 2 
H.W. Parris’s br.c. Denmark, oy Imp. Hedgtord, dam by Aratus, 4 yrs....... Ss 4] 
W.S.Butord’s b. h. Bob Letcher. by Medoc, dam by Rattler, 5 yrs........... 4 2 dist 


Time, 6:04—6:05—6:05. 


There was a second heavy shower between the lst and 2d heats. 
Daily Kentuckian. 





TORONTO (U.C.) RACES. 
The following details of the sports on the two courses near that city, are 
from the Toronto ** Herald” of the 5th instant :— 


Union Course.—On the second dey of the * people’s races,"’ (June Ist) the 
District Plate of £30, heats. one mile aud a distance, was easily won in two 
heats by Mr. Peter's or. m A/wilda, beating Mr. Chapman’s b. m. Miss Clip- 
per and Mr. Bernard's g. c. Sir C. Bagot, both Province-bred—Time, 2:16~— 
2:18. 

The Ladies Plate of £20 for horses bred in B. N. America—heats, 1 mile 
and 50 yards—was won cleverly intwo heats by Mr. Huward’s ch. m. Donne 
Maria, beating Mr. Maitiand’s Syderham (a 3 yr. old Province-bred) who ran 
a capital second, Mr. McDonald's Black Swallow, aud Mr. James's Shillelagh. 
Time, 2:09—2:07. 

The third day, the Innkeeper’s Plate of £30—heats, two miles and a dis- 
tance, was won in two heats oy Mr. Bernard's Trustee colt Henry Martin, 
beating Miss Clipper. Time, 4:42—4:44. 

The weather proving wet, the other races were postponed to Saturday ; but 
as _— engegements prevented our ‘attending, we are unable to record the 
results. 

St. Leger Course.—The entries for the approaching Races over this course 
closed on Saturday, and though not so numerous 8s was expected, (no horses 
from the ** States having been entered), there is still abundant promises of good 
sport. The following is a summary of the entries, viz.: First Day: St. 
Leger Sweepstakes, Marcianne, Cassandra, Phantom, Sir Francis, Markham 
Maid, Richmond, and Queen, (paid forfeit,) Turf Club Purse, Truxton—Stewards 
Plate Clarionette, and Fileleader. 

Second Day: City Purse, Trenton, Truxton, or Fleetfoot—Members Plate, 
(in lieu of the Garrisor. Plate, which did not fill,) Donna Maria, Sydentam, Sir 
Charles Bagot, Richmond, and Trent—Ladies’ Purse, Fleetfoot, or File-leader 
—Trotting or Rackiog Purse, Lady Colborne, Amitie and Fanny Elssler. 

Third Day: Hurdle Race, Cooksville, Black Swallow, Grasshopper and 
another—Gevernor General's Plate, Truxton—Provincial Putse, Prantom, 
Sis Charles Bagot, Richmond, Trent, and Donaa Maria—Innkeepers’ Purse, 
Clarionette, and Fleetfovot. 


ae 


Cobourg Races.—These Races, instead of being “indefinitely postponed,” 
as by mistake was stated in the * Herald of this day week, are anrounced tocome 
of Thursday and Friday, 22d and 23d of June instant. The Cobourg Star, 
from which we gather this information, has the following remarks in selietoce 
to what appeared in our columns upon the question of postponement :— 

“ The Toronto Herald is incorrect asto its surmises regarding the postpone- 
ment of the Cobourg Races: we believe our races had been fixed previously to 
any other, and they are now adjourned merely to prevent clashing with our To- 
ronto friends; we may also state that the adjournment took place under the full 
sancéion of all the gentlemen whose horses were in training.” 

_ The friendly relations which have heretofore existed (and which it is our de- 
sire should continue) between the Newcastle Turf Club and the Herald, for- 
bids our entering upon a controversy with regard to the postponement of their 
C.bourg Races, although eorely tempted to it by the reasons (?) put forward 
in the foregoing extrect, as a justification of the step taken by the Club. But 
as this journal has taken @ somewhat prominent part in supporting the Turf in 
Canada—such support, however, having for its main object the assimilation, in 
principle, of colonial sports with those uf the muther country—we should not 
be acting in accordance with that object, were we to abstain from expressing 
the opinion that postponing of tae Cubourg Races was not warranted by the 
established usages of the Turf—the Stewards’ powers, as regards a postpone- 
ment, being expressly limited to the sule contingency “in case of bad weather.” 
If this were uot the case, and race meetings after being for weeks, perhaps 
tnonths, announced to come off on particular days, are postponed quite at the 
eleventh hour, the public(who after all are the parties most interested) can 
have no reliance at all in any noticesof Race meetings. The Cobourg Races, 
as originally announced, have been postponed, ard what certainty can intending 
v.sitors have that the Races, as postponed, will realiy take place on the days 
specified? There is, or ought to be, a futl confidence between a Turf Club 
aud the public, that when a time has once beer announced, it skou!d not lightly 
bedeparted from. It 1s quite proper to “ prevent clashing” with other races, 
but in the present instance that might have beea prevented long siuce, for the 
facts were as well known two months, as two days previous to the Cobourg 
Races! The sanction of gentiemen whose horses may be in training, sounds 
oddly enough to the ear of an English sportsman, and we picture in our mind's 
eye the knowing smile that would begm from the * physog” of an Epsom vi- 
sitor, on being vold that the © Derby” was adjourned “ under the full sanction. 
of the gentlemen whose horses were in trammg forit!” We wish the Co- 
bourg Course all prosperity—we have spent many pleasant and tiappy hours in 
attending I's races—aud tt is because we do wish it well that we ave noticed 
what we think a false, and consequently an injurious movement. The course 
itself is inferiur to none in Canada ; the club was started in a most promising 
manuer, and we tave the liveriy of a friend in urging upon the Cobourg turf- 
men the aecessity of sticking to Newmarket as the only true model. 

Torento [Teraid. 





ExTraorDinaky Power or Recoanition in a Tiger.—One day last week a 
singular circumstance occurred gin Wombwell’s Royal Menagerie, corro- 
barative of the retentive memory said to be possessed by this most vicious of 
the forest tribe, the tiger. A sailor, who had been strolling round the ex- 
hibition loitering here and there to admire and identify some of the animals 
with those he had seen in far distant climes, was attracted by the strange 
noise made by a tiger, who seemed irritated beyond endurance. Jack, some- 
what alarmed, sought the keeper to inquire the cause of so<iugular a display 
of feeling, which, he remarked, became more boisterous the nearer he ap- 
proached the animal, the keeper replied that the behavior of the tiger it- 
dicated either that he was vastly pleased or annoyed. Upon this the sailor 
again approached the den, and, after gazing at the tiger a few minutes, dur- 
ing which the animal became frantic with seeming rage, lashing his tail 
against his sides and giving utterance to the most frightful bellowings, discc- 
vered the tiger to be the same animal brought to England under the special! 
care of the weather-beaten tar. It now became Jack’s turn to be delighted 
as it appeared the tiger was recogsizing his old friend, and, after making 
repeated applications to be permitted to enter the den for the pu , as he 
said, of “shaking a fist” with the beautiful animal, he was suffered so to do ; 
the iron door was opened and in jumped Jack to the delight of himself and 
striped friend, and the astonishment of the lookers on. The affection of the 
animal was shown by caressing and licking the pleased sailor, whom he 
seemed to welcome with the heartiest sati factior, ani when the honest tar 
left the den, the anguish of the an mal appeared almost insupportable. 





Davenport Independent. 
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June 17. 


SPORTING EPISTLE FROM EAST TENNESSEE. 
Possum Knos, East TExn., June 6, 1843. 


Dear Sir—As regards the Spring Races over the Knoxville Course, I send 
you bad tidings and littie joy. The day set apart for tne races to commence 
—the 26:h of April—came and passed; Parson Miller to the contrary notwith- 














standing-—But to those who expected to see the fleet courser, and hear his 


The 


sun rose in the east, travelled his datly course, and set in the west, as usval, 


tramp over the above mentioned course, it proved a perfect April fool. 


the silence of the grave having reigned supreme about our course, throughout | 


the day. 
ful thanks of a multitude made glad by a glorious and exciting race One rea- 
son there was no running, there was not a purse offered. Had there been, 
though it had been composed of coin of East Tennessee manufacture, we would 
not have wanted for negs to strive for the priza. 
thing to the hard times, I think we may safely lay the fatlure of our Spring races to 
Why, my dear sir, the needful is so extremely scarce here- 
abouts, that the issues from Big Lands, though not pur:icularly good (about one- 
eighth silver) are quite numerous and pass very currently. You will see by the 
Knoxville papers that the old advertisement is out, and that a new one is in for 
the Fall Races, 1 trust and hope we may theu—cotwithstanding appearances 
are against us—be able to make, at least, a showing. At the present time 
preaching thrives and matcimony is all the go. Such 1s always the case in 
times of pecuniary distress. 

I was highly interested in reading an account in the ‘ Spirit,” of pike and 
bass fishing in Iilinois. That is pleasant sport no doubt; in fact, it must be 
delightful to catch five and ten pounders ; but what say you when it comes to 
forty, fifty, sixty, and even a hundred pounds each, and that with a hook and 
line? Would you not imagine that to be pleasure worth naming sport?) Some- 
how it strizes me it would look so, even to a man pleasantly engaged hooking 
a trout every five minutes on Long Island. If the ** Tall Son of York” will 
venture out to these wild parts, I would be pleased to have the honor of con- 
ducting him to a place where, to me 


‘* There is not in this wide world 4 valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet,” 


where the French Broad and Holston Rivers come together ; the scenery is not 
to be surpassed, and from the very source of those waters to where the Ten- 
nessee empties into the Ohio, there is not better fishing ground. If you think 
I am telling you too stroag a fish-story, just make it convenient to happen here 
some future Spring, and you shall be convinced of the truth of my assertions, 
by seeing and hooking catfish as tall as your own dear self, and perch, drum, 
red-horse, and various other kinds of any size you fancy. What say you, 
stranger! can we ever have the pleasure and extreme felicity of shaking you 
by the hand and showing you ail that is interesting in this Switzerland of Ame- 
rica? May we ever hope to hunt, kill, and devour the bear and deer of our 
hills in your company? I amafraid not. You have so many stronger induce- 
ments to visit other parts, that I don’t know as the few of “ Ours” in this la- 
titude can reasonably expect to see you here, though here lies open a wide field, 
on which the lover of spurt can roam at his pleasure and never tire ; that is, if 
seeing an occasional race, hunting, fishing, conemplating the beauties of na- 
ture, and seeing humanity in ull its varieties, possess for him any charms. 
I will relate to you what I witnessed once upon a time. I was at the coun- 
ty seat of county, some sixty or seventy miles from this. A menagerie 
of wild animals was being exhibited, Circuit Court was in session, and candi- 
dates for office were electioneering ; so taken altogether, the little village of 
presented a more lively picture than it ever did before or probably ever 
will again. Court adjourned at 12 o'clock M., on Tuesday, to give all a chance 
to hear the three rival candidates for the Legislature make an expose of their 
views. Each spoke on various measures of State and National policy from the 
Tipling act to the Bankrupt Law, declaring that he could do more for his con. 
stituents than either of his competitors ; that he had the best rifle, the swiftest 
horse, &c., and finally, that he would treat to more good liquor than the next 
man. “They all succeeded so admirably in sustaining this last pledge, that 
sometime before night, nine-tenths of their audience were calmly reclining on 
mothee earth, dreaming, it is presumable, of everlasting happiness and ethereal 
bliss; and the other tenth very humanely busying themselves in hunting up their 
friends. When they discovered them, if their heads should be lying too low for 
comfort, they would gently raise, and quickly insinuate under them the softest 
limestone rock imaginable, ranging in size from an ordinary pillowtoa Bee- 
gum, and then leave them to sleepthe night away. O, I thought as I looked on 
this, that 


the same account. 








A fellow feeling makes us wond’rous kind.’’ 
As day departed, and night crept on, I saw them lying there like an army en- 
camped—and sarely ic was an army commanded by ‘* King Alcohol ’’—but when 
I rose in the morning, and issued forth, the camp was cleared. They must 


have 
‘* Started up and away 
At the dawn of day.” 


Wednesday passed off without anything extraordinary happening. Wedaes- 
day night a great many went tothe show. Among the number was a grand 
juror, who gazed on the roaring lion with awe, saw the monkies stirred up with 
a long pole with delight, and to cap the climax of his woader and astonishment, 
rode the elephant; after which he betook himself to his lodgings, thanking his 
stars that he had sen such an awful sublimity, and escaped unhurt. In the 
morning he rose early from his couch, and strulled forth toa place known as 
the “ Old Fort,’ where, while musing on the rise, progress, and downfal of 
empires, he heard (to him) an unusual sound—he listened—it grew louder as it 
became longer, and more alarming as it was louder. In despite his fondness 
for the hallowed spot, and his desire to linger about it, his legs led him out at a 
race ho:sa lick—his alarm aud speed increased at every step, uatil in the very 
centre of the village, the former reached such a pitch that it caused him to send 
forth the startling cry, “ the varmints are l,ose ,’’ which he kept on repeating 
until he sunk exhausted, and in horrid plight, at the door of the “ Village Inn.” 
By this time others had caught the alarm, and came forward to enquire the 
whereabouts of the “ varmints.” After proper restoratives had been adminis- 
tered, our juror was able to direct the curious to the ‘‘ Fort,”’ where they found 
safely ensconced behind a wall, not to be seen from the position occupied by 
our juror,—what would you imagine? Why, I'll tell you ; abrate of that kind 
the Irishman shot as the father of all rabbits! Gane ‘‘of the long eer’d kind,” 
which, as it proved, had been innocently singing his morning requiem, when 
the juror thought of the roaring lion he saw the night before, and was driven 
from bis position as I have describe’. At the juror's request, the judge granted 
him an immediate discharge, and it is said he has never visited a village since. 

Speaking of ** the long-ear'd kind,’’ reminds me of an anecdote I heard re- 
lated of Col. S. He was riding a mule one day, and coming to where the road 
branched off in three or four directions, the mule refused to either advance or 
retreat, or to go to the rightor the left. He was belaboring the animal pretty 
freely with hickory, and gracing him freely with oaths, when a preacher rode 
*p, and reprimanded him for talking to one of God's creation in so unholy a 
manner. He replied,—‘ He is not of God's creation, Sir, but of man’s in- 

vention.” 

W.R. B. and myself got up the other morning about | o'clock, and started 
with four couple of dogs for a fox-chase, but it was ‘‘ great cry and little woul.” 
We returned to breakfast without the fox. 

Iam told Col. Hampton's colts passed through Knoxville week before last, on 
their way to Nashville, to be trained for the Peyton Stake. Perhaps the editor 
of the * Spirit” will make his appearance at Nashville about the time that stake 
is run for? That race will be worth seeing. 

No more at present, but with a coat full of Bar-meat and eat-fish, aed a pipe 
full of taloni on fire, I am yours always, Mr. Fres. 














A Gascon preacher stopped short in his pulpit ; it was in vain that he scratch- 
ed his head, nothing would come out. “My friends,’ said he, as he walked 
qui-tly down the pulpit stairs, “ J pity you, for you have lost a fine discourse.” 





I witnessed not the ‘gathering of the clans,’ and heard not the joy- | 


As we attribute almost every | 
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" The Spiri it of the Cimes. — 


SKETCHES OF TWO HUNTING EXCURSIONS 
To the Red Cedar, Iowa Territory. 
No, IHL. 
Written expressly for the New York “Spirit of the Times.” 
BY HAL—A DACOTAH. 





(The first of these inimitaple Sketches was published in this paper on the 16th April, 
| 1842, and the second onthe 15th of April last. The author has for several years had the 
_ charge of a large District of the American Fur Companv’s trade, in the remote sections 
of the Far West, and his contributioris to our columns have not only been received with 
| great favor at home, but have been widely cepied abroad. The ** Red Uedar” river is 
| Situated about midway between the Upper Missouri and Mississippi rivers, and the dis- 
| trict of country visited by our esteemed correspondent and his hunting party lies several 
hundred miles north-west of St. Louis.—Editor.} 





Not many days elap:e! before Hat was once more on his route to the wil- 
derness. 1] had unfortunately lost my tried companions Lieut. F. aad Jack F., 
| who remained behind, their business not permitting them to return with me. I 
was now accompanied by the two Canadians and a man named Reep, who had 
long been a resident of this region, was well acquainted with the country of the 
Red Cedar, and was withal noted as a rifle shot and a hunter. Tae second day 
we approached a few deer who were feeding on the summit of a hill, and Reed 
and myself each dropped a fine buck. These furnished us with fresh meat suf- 
ficient for several days, su that being provided with provant, we travelled on 
most industriously. But the frosts of November were already skimming the 
streams with ice, and the water being still very high, our progress was by no 
means rapid. The frail bridges we had constructed on our way inwards had 
been ail swept away, and much t me was consumed in felling trees whereupon 
tu cross our baggage. Reed and myself were necessarily much exposed mean- 
while to wind and weather, but what we suffered was nothing in comparison 
with what bad to be endured by the Canadians Gamelle and George. At each 
stream it was necessary that these poor devils should plunge over head and ears 
into the water, and there remain swimming about until the horses and carts 
were safely crossed. The fine fellows bore it all without a murmur, al:hough 
sure am | that ordinary men would have sunk under such hardships. This 
race of men alone can be depended on in the prosecution of the Fur Trade in 
the Far West, which vocation is, as you * Spirit’’ are aware, at best most pe- 
rilous, and needs the exercise of more energy in overcoming obstacles, and 
more fortitude in suffering ills and privations, than that of any other occupation 
upon earth. The Canadian French-man is exactly fitted for this kind of life. 
Vigilant, faithful and ur-repining, whether the weather be cold or hot, food 
abundant or scanty, the song of the voyageur is ever heard to dissipate your 
ennui, and only do not deprive him of his pipe and tobacco, and his unflagging 
spirits and merry voice will enliven you under whatever circumstances of dis- 
couragement. 

Early in the morning of the fifth day, Reed and I started ahead of the carts 
to look out for game. Arrived upon the border of a woud waich crowned the 
dividing ridge between two of the small streams, we observed a buck and a doe 
feeding in a thicket of hazel at a few hundred yards distance. Giving my 
double barrel to my companion, I took his rifle, and ran to get a shot at the 
female which was of very remarkable size. When concealed in the branches I! 
made my way cautiously along, until near enough for a certain shot, and the 
rifle was already on a level with the deer’s heart, as R. discharged his gun, the 
report whereof was accompanied rather than followed by a stentorian exertion 
of his voice, which could have been heard for miles around, and which filled 
myself and the two deer with equal astonishment and dismay. The latter 
hoisted their white flags, and fled at full speed, greeted with no messenger from 
the deadly weapon which I held in my hands, The cause of alarm was soon 
manifest, not in the shape of a war party of red-skins as I feared, but of a large 
black bear which was making its way with all haste towards the cover in which 
I lay perdu. Recollecting that I had crossed a deer trail which led through it, 
I immediately crawled back, and ensconced myself at full length in it with rifle 
cocked. I had scarcely gained my position anc prepared for action before the 
monster galloping like a horse, came directly along the trail, and when I raised 
and levelled my piece, he was not six feet from its muzzle. Snap! went the 
flint but no explosion followed. The impetus of the animal was so great that 
he could not even turn out of my way, but brushed past so near my person, 
that I could have saluted his ribs with a hearty kick, if such a step could have 
done any good. Perhaps also a sneaking notion that possessed me that Bruin 
would not tamely submit to so wanton an insult, might have had its share in 
causing me to refrain. Snap! snap! snap! was all I could get out of the in- 
fernal rifle, which no persuasion could irduce to go off, and O! that I should 
live to record the fact, the bear got away safe and sound. I pursued him 
until he reached a thick cover of great extent. into which | knew it would be 
, useless io follow him. I have heard of sensible sportsmen giving the prefer- 
ence to flint guna, but like Col. Hawker and our Capt. Scott who avow such 
preference, I believe all use those on the percussion principle nevertheless. 
Perhaps they do so to avoid singularity. Now, my opinion (grounded upon an 
experience of more than half a score of years’ constant use of both kinds,) is, 
that any man calling himself a sportsman who will not use a percussion, when 
he can procure one, in lieu of a flint-lock gun, should be considered a fit subject 
for a commission de lunatico, and forthwith be furaished with a strait jacket at 
the public expense. 

On the seventh day of our journeying, we met with two of our Sioux friends 
who were hunting at least twenty miles from theircamp. They iuformed me 
that our white companions who had remained behind with the I:dians, having 
despaired of my rejoining them on the Red Cedar, had determined to leave fur 
home if I did not arrive within two days. We pressed on therefore with al! ex- 
peditiog, and found a letter enclosed in bark and appended to a sapling near the 
trail, which had been left to apprize me of the intended movements of our 
company. The next day we reached the small river of the Red Cedar and en- 
camped on its bank, within three miles of the Sioux fires. Presently Alex. F. 
and F. came rushing along at a furious rate, almost beside themselves with joy 
at our arrival. I bad been absent from them twenty eight days, which made 
ten days more than J anticipated when we parted. The Sioux were dismayed 
when I informed them of the great danger to which they had been exposed from 
the war party of Foxes, the massacre of the Winnebagoes having taken place 
not ten miles distant from the present encampment, They had seen the tracks 
of many horses, but supposed them to belong to the Winnebagoes. 


The party had been successful in their hucts, having killed some beaver and 
otter, and upwards of a thousand deer. Alex. had distinguished himself, but 
F. never gave me an account of his exploits, so that [ could only conjecture 
that he had done wonders. Oae animal, as I learned from the Indians, he had 
certainly done the business fur. Going along very cautiously one day in search 
of deer he saw the head of a raccoon in the grass, at which he took deadly aim, 
and shot him. He lost no time in securing his prize, when io! to his user 
confusion, he found appended to the leg of the coon a large trap, which some 
savage had set tocatch an offer. At this unfortunate juncture up came the 
owner of the trap, and found our friend as yet undecided whether or not to @p- 
propriate the spoil. The story in an hour after their arrival in the camp got 
wind, and to this day F. is bered by the Indians about his raccoon. 

Alex. had a narrow escape from the jaws of a panther. He had killed a deer 
near a dense thicket, when a female panther who had her young therein, rushed 
upon him. As she made her final spring, my Boston, as powerful and brave a 
dog as ever lived seized her by the hinder parts, and shook her fariously. She 
turned to make battle with her assailant, and thereby Alex. was saved from se- 
vere laceration if not instant death. Boston was not seriously injured in the 
fight, and when one of the young panthers was shot immediately afterwards by 
A., the dog seized it without hesitation and put a speedy end to its sufferings. 

While encamped near the Indians a severe snow storm came on which lasted 
two days and prevented us from travelling. Soon after it ceased, Lion, {the 
Irish wolf dog spoken of in sketch No. I.), who had been missing for some time, 
was heard baying not far from our fire. A!!! hands turned out to see what could 
be the cause of this vehement excitement in an animal generally so tranquil. We 
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found him fighting furiously with a back which he had chased and browr>: «+ 
bay. The deer was very much torn, one ear nearly severei from 
and one of his horns having been broken at the root. It being in the mds: yf 
the rutting season when the bucks are uausually savage, a more desperaie fight 
I never witnessed than this. One of the party drew up his gun to shoot the 
deer, but I prevented him, wishing to give the poor animal a chance for hs 
life. In afew moments Lion threw and seized him by the throat, when I finish- 
ed the struggle with my hunting knife. Since this, his tirst contest with a deer, 


not one has to my knowledge ever escaped from this fleet and powerful dog, 
when overtaken and brought to bay. , 


We had now reached the last week in November, and in order to save our 
horses it was necessary that we should take up Our line of march homewards 
with all convenient expedition. The ground being covered to the depth r 











rad: 


[ of ee- 
veral inches with snow, we came to the determination to make sieighs and 


leave our carts behind. | Every thing being ia readiness in a couple of days, 
we started for hume which was about three hundred miles distant. In a few 
hours the sun came out with so much power that the snow disappeared, and 
we regretted having abandoned our caits. To proceed further with sleighs 
was out of the question, we therefore proceeded to pack our horses, leaving 
trucks and many other articles in the prairie. The poor beasts were sufficient. 
ly laden without the addition of our weight, aud we were obliged to accom- 
plish this long journey on foot. 

The following day we perceived an immense herd of elk lying dowa inthe 
prairie directly in front of us. Not being in want of meat, we took no precau- 
tions to approach them, and were surprised to find ourselves within a quarter of 
a iile, without their manifesting the least alarm. They doubtless supposed 
our horses to be some of their own brethren. We now kept carefully under 
cover of the horses, until we reached a ravine, the high ground on each side of 
which completely sheltered us from view. Here we left one man with the hor- 
ses and dogs. To him we gave directions to let Lion and Boston loose, so 
soon as he should hear the report of our pieces. We then ran along the ravine 
until we reached a point pear which we kcew the herd must necessarily pass 
when roused, as elk always fly in the direction from which the wind comes. 
We had hardly gained this positiun, ere the vast antlers of the few stags who 
led the herd were discovered, and a moment afterwards the whole mass of these 
magnificent animals filed past us at full speed withic sixty yards, with the noise 
of a tempest, receiving adeadly discharge from our double barrels. On they 
weot, many an unlucky individual knocked over and trampled under foot by the 
herd, the line of which being eight or ten deep was nearly half a mile in leag:', 
acd must have consisted of six or seven hundred. Among them we saw what 
by the whites would be considered a great curiosity, and by the Icdians, a 
great medicine, namely a spotiessly white stag. Soon after the elk had passed 
us, the dogs were seen like race horses in the prairie, aiming to head them, 
which they soon accomplished, and having attacked the leaders with great fury, 
these became completely bewildered, and the mass breaking up into several 
distinct bands, all began to run round ina circle, each individual endeavoring 
to get into the centre and out of the react of danger. I verily believe that if 
we had been so disposed we could have effected the destruction of one 
half of them, as they ro longer made any effort to escape from their pursuers. 
But we had already killed and wounded several, and it would have been un- 
sportsman-like, to say nothing of its inhumanity, to have continued the slaughter 
of these splendid creatures. We stood long gazing at them. It was one of 
those sights which are vouchsafed to comparatively few in this little world, 
and which amply compensates the true sportsman for all the thousand perils 
and difficulties which he has to encounter in the wide prairies of the West, 


Nine days journeying brought us to our homes, where we were weleomed 
afteran absence of seventy days, almost as persons raised from the dead. [ 
omitted to mention that one small party of Indians remained behind interding 
to pass the winter where game was found so much in abundance, especially as 
the cold weather and snow put an end to all apprehensions of danger from war- 
parties. : 

Now “ Spirit!’ you have arrived with me atthe close of my first excursion. 
When next Hal waits upon you, which he hopes will be ere a very long time 
has elapsed, he will, if you promise to have patience with him, give you some 
of the incidents of his second expedition, which was undertaken upon a more 
extensive scale, and occupied a space of nearly five months. Aw revoir. 








FISHING IN ILLINOIS, NEAR CHICAGO. 

To the Editor of the ** Spirit of the Times :"—Chrystal Lake is a very 
beautiful sheet of water, lying about 35 miles W.N.W. from Chicago. Pass- 
irg through the thriving village of Chrystalville, near its banks, about thtee 
years since, [ was struck with the beauty of the Lake, and enquired if there 
were any fish in it. The good peopie of the village being fully oceupied since 
their arrival, in building cabios, mauling rails, and breaking prairie, had not 
paid much attention to their finny neighbours, and ** could not say for certain,” 
but they “ rather reckoned"’ there was. Accordingly, I borrowed a fish-hook 
and piece of twine and went to the Lake, on the beach of which I discovered a 
clumsy “dug out,” in which I embarked, and with the assistance of a frog 
which I pressed into my service, I succeeded in capturing a couple of fine bass 
of some three pounds weight. 

I now determined to have a day’s fishing there secundem artem, and taking 
advantage of the next winter's snow,I sent to the Lake a good bout, and the 
next June set out with the Docter to give the bass a try. Afcer an early 
breaktast, we found ourselves on a fine morning, with a Southerly breeze, fish- 
ing for live bait. Having provided ourselves with a supply of shiners, we pad- 
dled off in the punt and commenced trolling. 


The waters of the Lake are very deep, pure, and cold, the shores shaded by 
trees, and shelving off gradually with a gravelly bottom. We commenced 
fishing a few rods from the shore in almost 15 feet water, and the Doctor soon 
had a fish, which after ruuning off twenty yards of line, suffered himself to be 
gaffed—a pike of about 4 lbs. Next I hooked a 2 |b. bass, which showed me 
more play, and so we trolled along to the foot of the Lake, about a mile; by 
which time we had ten bass and a pike. 

Our baits being expended we paddled into a cove, and went to float fishing 
for shiners; here we found great plenty of perch and bream of about half a 
pound weight. We put on these for bass, but found that though they would 
take them readily, we could not hook our fish, as the baits were tov big. We 
then got some more shiners and trolled round the other side of the Lake to the 
point from which we started, where we arrived about sundown, with forty fine 
bass, from 2 lbs. to 5 Ibs. in weight. These fish we found very fine, owing to 
the purity of the water ; and very strong, showing @ great deal of fright when 
hooked. 

In the Rook and Fox rivers, whick are swift streams, the bass will in sum- 
mer take a fly as readily as a (rout. 

As we were returning the next day to town we saw at a distance what we 
took for two deer feeding on the edge of a slough at some distance. Having 
a gun in the wagon, we took a circuit towards them, hoping to get a shot, but 
found they were saud-hill cranes, (grus Caradensis), an immense bird standing 
some 4 feet high, and which in the summer are very much of the color of deer. 
The cranes stalked leisurely away, and we followed them into the slough, 
where our horses stuck fast, when the cranes set up @ shout of derision, and 
put out, leaving us in the mire. Wink. 

Cuicaao, May, 1843. 

A Decent Fortune —We are assured, upon what we consider a good awtho- 
rity, that the head of the Arkwright family, who has just departed this life in 
his eighty-sixth year, has left behind him fortune quite unparalleled in the an- 
nals ef ancient or modern accumulations. To each of his five sons he gives a 
million and a half, besides £40,000 a year in land, which goes to the eldest 
soa; end, to each of his fifty-one grend-children and great grand-children, 
£14,000, making £7( 0,900 more for thie singie item. e take it for granied 
that the daughters, one of whom is the lady of the Vice-Chancellor, Sir James 
Wigram, are not left wholly uvprovided for. Weekly Paper. 
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in another, the provisions in a third. Of course the Grst attack of the Affghan 
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JOURNALS OF DISASTERS IN AFFGHANISTAN. 


sonal Narrative of the Campaigns in Affghanistan, Scinde, Beloochist an 
os i sor in a ba of Letters of the tate Colonel W. H. Dennie, C.B. 
Compiled, &c., by W.E. Steele, M.D. 12mo. Dublin: W. Curry, jun., 
and Co. 1848 i 
2. Journal of Imprisoxment in Affghanisian. By Lievtenant Eyre. New 
edition, continued and concludea, Murray, Albemarle-street. 
3. Journal of the Disasters in Affghanistan. By Lady Saie. Murray. 


The Jourual of Lieutenant Eyre, now in a brief supplement brought to a con- 
clusion, has been universally read. We need offer litle comment upon a work 
familiar to the public, and the fidelity of which, in its narration of events, and 
the causes of the disasters of the Afighanistan war, bas since been abundantly 
confirmed. The small and unpretending volume of letters from Colonel Den- 
nie, is less Known, but on many accounts is well deserving the atientin of our 
readers. We spesk not of literary merit. The letters it contains were wril- 
ten obviously without any view te publicetion, and although extremely interest- 
ing from the distinguished character‘of their author, are too few and unconnect- 
ed to be entitled to the appellation of a personal narrative of the campaigns ; 
while the manner in which they are edited, is not entitled to commendation. It 
is well known that to the skill, enterprise, and bravery of Coionel Decnie, se- 
veral of the most brilliant achievements of the late war are due. The instanta- 
neous cepture of the strong fortress of Ghuznee, in particular, may be attributed 
entirely to his talents and dering; and he had no ordinary share of the hard 
work, responsibility, and privations of the whole of the war from its commence- 
ment, uatil his lamented deceese, which took place in a sortie of the garrison 
from Jellalabad. Notwithstanding these distinguished services, or rather, per- 
haps, in consequence of them, he appears to have excitec the jealousy of his 
commanding officer, Sir John Keene, who lost no opportunity of slighting and 
censuring the man to whoge exertions his own pension and elevation to the 
peerege are mainly owing. | 

The capture of the fortress of Ghuznee, deemed impregnable by the natives, 
was the most brilliant and decisive success of the first campaign. In this affair, 
the advance storming party, or forlorn hope, was led by Colonel Dennie, and 
when the gate was breached by an explosion of gunpowder directed by the er- 
gineers, he was the first man to enter the tori, aud he and his party not only ob- 
tained possession, but retamed it fur an hour, before, owing to a series of mis- 
takes, he was supported by the mais column of the army : yet, in the dispatches 
of Sir J. Keene, the entire merit of the success is given to others; Co!. Denmie 
is only incidentally noticed with ‘other officers’ to whom acknowledgments 
were due, and the fact that the fort was taken while these other officers were 
on the outside, only fighting with a garrison effecting their escape, is entirely 
omitted ! 

The second important success of the campaign was the victory of Colonel! 
Dennie, with a very inferior force, over the army of Dost Mahomed and his 
‘Usbec allies, composed of 22,000 men. This victory ended the war. Dost 
Mahomed, shortly after lus defeat, surrendered himself to the English, and, uu- 
til the breaking out of the insurrection in 1841, there was no further serious 
contest. What wes the reward of Co!. Dennie? Will it be believed that the 
first, third, and fourth of bis dispatches, describing his success. ‘‘ were eup- 
pressed and refused insertivn in the government Gazette, although duly for- 
warded to head-quarters!’’ It was felt, however, impossible that Col. Dennie 
could, in this instance, be entirely passed over without some mark of honorable 
distinction. He was therefore offered, by Sir John Keene, in common with 
many officers of far inferior merit, the second class of the Dooranee order. The 
rank of Colonel Dennie in the army, it seems, did not, in the opinion of Sir 
John, entitle him tu the first class of this order; a difficulty which one might 
have imagined could easily have been got over, with the assistance of the Horse 
Guards, by raising his rank. Was this done’ On the contrary, in the January 
following he was even deprived of his brigade on the pretext that another off 
cer had been appointed to che army, who wes senior imcommand. Col. Dennie 

‘ writes :— 

“ This, too, was done.in the midst of aCabool winter! [ was forced to va- 
cate the dwelling or shelter-I had at so much cost and trouble construc‘ed in the 
Bala Hissar, and repair to the lines of my corps, where a wet mud hovel was 
my only abode, to which I owe, no doubt, great part of my present ailments.” 

Such is the reward of merit in the British army when unsupported by influen- 
tial connexions. [an return for forty years of active service he obtained the 
Companionship of the Bath! High honors and promotions came at last from 
the authorities at home, butcame too late. Before the news could wel! have 
reached him of his appointment of Aide-de-camp to the Queen, the brave old 
soldier was no more. Genera! Sale, after sustaining a siege of five monthe in 
Jellatabad, and on the eve of being relieved by the forces under General Pol- 
lock, was induced, by fa'se information, to make a desperate sally, with a view 
of fighting his way to Peshewar, a distance of seventy miles. The movement 
succeeded ; but Colonel. Dennie, who rode in the front of the centre column, 
was struck by a ball in the hip, and breathed his last in the field. 

We have now before us every act of the drama. We have seen how the firet 
commenced ; the disastere which succeeded were only its nature! sequel. The 
senior officer in command, in favor of whom the bravest man in the army wee 
deprived of his brigade, wae Colonel! Shelton, upon whom, from the illness of 
General Elphinstone, devolved nearly the whole conduct of all the military 
operations that were undertaken, and who, intent only upon @ retreat into Hin- 
dostan, which, under the.circumstances, not even Xenophon could have effected 
in safety, led men, officers, and camp-followers, to one indiscriminate grave. 


What decision and capac'ty could do in the teeth of every obstacle, was 





shown by Colonel Dennie.; what ruin could result from imbecility, or, at best, ; 


mediocrity, in command, is-described in the narratives of Lieutenant Eyre and 
‘Lady Sale. 
We are yet, however, of opinion, that the journals of both these writers are 
unnecessarily severe on General Elphinstoue, Colonel Shelton, and other off- 
cers, civil as well as military. A wrong direction is thue given to public opi- 
nion. Of what avail is it to heap censure on the heads of individuals: the 
evil lies in the system which universally obtains in all appointmen's under the 
British government—a system which determines rank by patronage or purchase, 
and secures the proper qualifications for office by no certain test. 

At the moment of writing we have put into our hands a parliamentary return 
of correspondence relating te the Post-office. What does that teach us! That 
&itness for office is a cousideration ouly secondary to many others, with the pre- 
sent Government, as with the past. Happily, whether Colone! Maberly, ihe 
avowed enemy of the new Pest-office arrangements, should retire upon a peu- 
sion, and the only man capable of carry:ng (nem out with effect should take his 
place, is only a question involwing a debt of justice, the usefulness of a depart- 
ment, and the loss or gain perhaps of a hundred thousand pounds to the Post- 
Office revenue ; but in the Affyhanistan war the selection of the wrong men led 
to the destruction of a British army, aud the sacrifice of some millions 
aterling. 

We need not go into a histary of the war. I+ originated, as the public are 
aware, in the jealousy, not altogether unfounded, of Lord Palmerston and the 
Indian Government, of the designs of Russia. It was known that Russian 
agents were intriguing among the native princes on our frontier, and that a Rus- 
#ien army was even on its march in the direction of Khiva. This was enough 
to put British statesmen in fear for the stability of our Indian empire, and a 
British army was therefore ordered to march into Affghanistan, place an unpo- 
pular prince upon the throne, and so anticipate any designs the Russians might 
possibly have entertained against us, by meeting their forces a good thousand 
aniles ou the road. How much better would it have been to have waited the 
result of the fool's errand on which the Rusetans had set out, than to have com- 
mitted the like folly! The British forces advanced to Cabool to enable Co.vune! 
Dennie to write to the Presidency that the Russians had been unable to over- 
<ome the impracticable difficulties of the route, and were then retiring; ther 
camels and horses frozen to death, and their troops dying or dead in great num- 


bers. 
* Cabool, July 6, 1840. 

* By this you will learn that the Russians, afier getting very near us, were 
obliged to turn back ; plague, pestilence, and famine, pursuing them all along 
their line of march.” 

A similar fate awaited the British army. In the midst of fancied security an 
insurrection broke out at Cabvol, which the prompt movement of a single regi- 
ment might have suppressed, but which the indecision of the military chiefs 
allowed to be successful. Sir Alexander jBurnes was assassinated, and what 
troops there were in the place were driven out, and obliged to retreat to their 
centooments.. Upon this, as might have been expected, the whole country was 
in arms. It was instantly seen by the Affghan chiefs that the British troops 
—and what business had they there’—might be destroyed before it was 
_— fur the Indian Government to send addi:ional forces to their relief. 

inter was at hand, and the mountain passes, cevered with snow, could not at 
that sewson be forced by all the armies of Europe. 

_In thie dilemma, what was the duty of a Britisn General! First, to secure 
his supplies; second, the strongest position attainable fur defence. Lieut. 
Eyre and Lady Sale tell ue what was done towards effecting these important 
objects. The troops were in one place, the strong position (the Balla Hissar) 


chiefs was made upon the fort coutaining the grain. ‘They said, “ If we cannot 
beat these Engiish in the field, we can at least starve them out of the country.” 
But doubtless reinforcements were unmediately sent to this furt at all hazards. 
ing involving some risk, and various opinions were |: 


required and upon the mude by which this risk could be diminished— 





“ During this time another letcer was received from [eut. Warren by the |.Vious had been a trick of Mabomed Akbar, and Ameenooallah, to ascertain the 


_ he Spirit of the Cimes. 





adjutant of his regiment, stating that unless he was immediately reinforced, he 
mast abandon his position, as many of his guard had gone over the wall to can- 
tonments, by which his force was much weakened. Capt. Boyd and Johnson 
left the General abuut midnight, under the impression that Mahomed Shureef's 
fort would be immediately attacked and the Comuaissariat one reinforced.” 

* * * * * * * > 


‘‘ At five o'clock, a.m., no reinforcement having gone to the assistance of 
Lieut. Warren, although promised by two, that officer vacated the Commis- 
sariat fort. No blame can attach to him, but much to those who withheld aid. 
The enemy took possession, depriving us of vur on!y means of subsistence. 
Nor was this aii the mischief; it gave both confidence and much plunder to 
the enemy, and created great disgust among-t the Europeans, who lost all their 
rum. A worse loss was al! the medical stores, sago, arrow-root, wine, &c., for 
the sick,” 

At this time there were only three days’ provision for the army in canton- 
ments ! 

The disaster might still have been remedied had the cantonments been in- 
stantly abandoned, and the whole of the army concentrated in the Balla Hissar; 
because troops could then have been spared in sufficient force to have obtained 
the means of subsistence by foraging parties, in defiance of the enemy; but 
while the cantonments were maintained this could not be done, because, not 
having been built fur defensive objects, they were little better than a large bar- 
rack yard, which might be carried at any unguarded moment. To abandon, 
however, the cantonments was to sacrifice the residence of the Envoy, anda 
great part of the private property of the officers and their families, and, conse- 
quently, this idea was rejected till it was too late to be carriedinto effect. 

Round the cantonments, therefure, the Atfghans continually clustered, with 
the certainty of sooner or later seizing their prey; the imprudence of their 
victims having rendered escape impossible. 

Here, til! a retreat was determined upon, daily fighting took place. The 
British troops fighting for food and fuel, the Affgans to exterminate their 
foreign invaders; and English ladies looking on! Let us see Lady Sale’s ac- 
count of one of the battles or skirmishes waich at this time were of aimost 
hourly occurrence. 

“I had taken up my post of observation, as usual, on the top of the house, 
whence J had a fine view of tie field of action, and where, by keeping behind 
the chimneys, | escaped the bullets that continually whizzed past me. Brig. | 
Shelton having brought forward skirmishers to the brow of the Lill, formed the 
remainder of nis infantry into two squares, the one about 200 yards in the rear 
of the other, the intervening space being crammed with our cavalry, who, from 
the nature of the ground, were exposed to the full fire uf the enemy without 
being able to act themselves. 

“The number of the enemy's footmen must have been upwards of 10,000 | 
(some say 15,000), and the plain, on the N. W. of the hill, was swegt by not 
lees than 3,000 or 4,000 Affghan cava!ry, whose rapid advance obliged Lieut. 
Walker to retreat up the hill, by which the enemy were enabled to throw fresh 
reinforcements and ammunition into the villege of Behmaru; a circumstance 
which rendered it difficult for him to hold his ground. 

“The fight continued uli about ten o'clock, by which time our killed and 
wounded became very numerous. In spite of the execution done by our sharp- 
nell, the fire of the enemy told considerably more than ours did, from the supe- 
riority of their juzails and jingals over our muskets 

“ They aiso tought from behind sungahs and hillocks, whilst our men were 
perfectly exposed ; our troops also labouring under the disadvantage of being 
drawn up in square, from an apprehension of an attack from the Affghan ca- 
valry. 

** The vent of the gun became too hot for the artillerymen to serve it. 

“ At this time, that is, at about half-past nine or ten, a party of Gaazeeas as- 
cended the brow of the hill, by the gorge, where they planted three standards 
close to each other, a red, a yellow, and a green one. It is possible that the 

Brigadier might not have seen their advence ; but when they had nearly at- 
tained the summit, they bad au evident advantage over us, as their shots general- 
ly told in firing up at eur men, whose persons were wholly exposed, whilst only 
a few of their heads were visible to our troops, and the old fault of fring too 
high most probably sent all our shots harmlessly over their heads, for to hit 
them it was requisite to fire on the ground. When they fairly appeared above 

round, it was very evident that our men were not inclined to meet them. 
oss field-giass was now pointed to the hill with intense anxiety by us in 
cantucments, and we saw the officers urging their men to advance on the ene- 

my. Most conspicuous were Mackjniosh, Laing, Troup, Mackenzie, and Lay- 
ton ; who, to encourege the men,*pelted the Ghazeeas with stones, as they 
climbed the hill; and, to do the fanatics justice, they returned the assault with 
the same weapons. Nothing would do—our men would not advance, though 
this party did not appearto be 150 in number. At length one of the Ghazeeas 
rushed forward, waving his sword over his head: a Sipabee of the 37th darted 
forth and met him with his bayonet ; but instead of a straight charge he one 
him a kind of side stroke with it, and they both fell, and both rose again. Both 
were killed eventually; the Ghazeea was shot by another man. It was very 
like the scenes depicted in the batties of the crusaders. The enemy rushed 
on: drove our men before them very like a flock of sheep with a wolf at their 
heels. They captured our gun. The artillerymen fought like heroes; two 
were killed at the gun; Sergeant Mulhall received three wounds ; poor Laing 
was shot whilst waving his sword over the gun and cheering the men. It was 
an anxious sight, and made our hearts beat; it lasted but for a few minutes.” 
j The description alone will make the hearts beat of ladies at home, who could 
| probably imagine themeelves in circumstances of similar peril, taking refuge in 
j acellar, but certainly not peeping out from behind a chimney, with bullets 
whizzing by theirears. The gun was reteken, but eventually recaptured by 
the Affghans, of whom Lady Sale goes on to write— 

‘They know that we are starving ; that our horses and cattle have neither 
grain, bhoosa, nor grass. They have pretty weil eaten up the bark of the trees 
and the tender branches! the borses gnaw the tent pegs. I was gravely told 
that the artillery horses had eaten the trunnion of agun! This is difficult of 
belief; but I have seen my own riding horse gnaw voraciously at a cart 
wheel.” 

[n this state of things to treat with their foes was their only resource left, 
and a treaty was concluded for the evacuation of the country, by which, if we 
had abided, all lives might possibly have been saved ; but plot was laid to try 
the sincerity of the Envoy, Sic William Macnaghien, and he fell intu the 
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June 17. 
Envoy’s sincerity. They declared that they would now grant us eg 
save on the surrender of the whole of the married families as hostag es, 4)) . 
guns, ammunition, and treasure. At this time Conolly told me that op ae 
preceding day the Envoy’s head had been paraded about in the court yard - th “ 
bis and Trevor's vodies had been hung up in the public bazaar, or chouk - ae 
that it was with the greatest difficulty that the old hurwab, Zuman Khan. a 
saved him and Airy from being murdered by a body of fanatics who had ™ 
tempted to rush into the room where they were.” - 

There appears little reason to doubt that Sir William Macnaghten was ¢) 
by Mahomed Akbar with his own hand ; yet this was the man with who see 
was lost in arranging the terms of a fresh treaty, by which the military ¢ ele 
were credulous enough to suppose he would be willing to abide ;—the only ra 
aginable ground for this supposition heing that his father, Dost Mahomed thes 
a prisoner in the hands of the English. ia. 

December 24h, Lady Sale had the sad task imposed upon her of informing 
Lady Macnaghter and Mrs. Trevor of their husbands’ assassination, (jf the 
next day she might well note in her journai, ** A dismal Coristinas day, and oar 
situation far from cheering.” 

On the 27:h a new treaty was ratified; and now commenced, under Similar 
circumstances to the retreat of Napoleon frorn Moscow, the retreat of the Br. 
tish forces fram Caboo!l. Lady Sale coutinues— . 

* Thursday, 6th January, 1842 —We marched from Cabool. The advance, 
guerd consisted of the 44in Queen’s, 4th Irregular Horse, and Skinner's Horse 
two H. A. six-pounder guus, Sappers and Miners, Mountain Train, and the jar. 
Envoy's escort. The main body included the Sth and 37th N. I. ; the latier jp 
charge of treasure ; Anderson’s horse, the Shah’s 6th regiment, two H. 4. gy. 
pounder guns. Tne rear guard was composed of the 54th N.I. 5th Cavajry 
and two six-pounder H A. guus. The force consisted of about 4,500 fighting 
men, and 12,000 followers. : 

‘The troops ‘eft cantonments both by the rear gate and the breach to the 
right of it, which had been made yesterday by throwing down part of the raz. 
part to form a bridge over the ditch. Ail was confusion from befure day|ighy. 
The day was clear and frosty ; the snow nearly afoot deep on the ground ; the 
thermometer considerab!y beiow freezing point.” 

With what kicd of talent the retreat was conducted we may leart. from the 
following passage :— 

‘Great stress had been laid on the necessity of a bridge over the Caboo) 
river, about half a mile from cantonments. Jn vain had Sturt represented over 
and over again. that as the river was perfectiy fordable, it was a iabor of time 
and inutilty: with snow a foot deep, the men must get their feet wet. How. 
ever, as usual, every sensible proposition was overruled; and Sturt was sepy, 
long before dayligtt, to make the bridge with gun carriages. They could not 
be placed over night,as the Affghans would have carried them off—ne lad there. 
fore to work four hours up to his hips in water, in the comfortable assurance thar, 
when his unprofitable task was finished, he could net hope for dry clothes untii 
the end of the march,and immedistely on quitting the water they were all frozen 
stiff. Ido not mention this as an individual grievance, but to show the incie- 
mency of the weather, end the genera! misery sustained. 

“The builocks had great difficulty in dragging the gun carriages through 
the snow, and when the bridge was made it was proved to he an unnecessary 
expense of time and labor. The baggage might have forded the river with 
great ease, a little above the bridge, where it was not deep. Mrs. Sturt and | 
rode with the horsemen through the river, in preference to attempting the rat- 
tling bridge of planks iaid across the gun carriages; but the camp followers de. 
termined not to go through the water, and jostied for their turns to go over 
the bridge. This delay was the origin ot the day's misfortune, which in- 
volved the loss of nearly all the baggage, and the greater part of the commiss- 
riat stores.” 

The rear guard, as it left the cantoaments, was fired upon by the Affghans 
who had taden possession ; and not a single day passed without every available 
opportunity being seized for an attack upun the retreating force. The whole 
country was @ swamp encrusted with ice, and even the ladies of the cemp 
were exposed both to the fire of the enemy and the extreme rigor of en trcle- 
ment season. 

‘ There were no tents, save two or three small palls that arrived. All scrap- 
ed away the snow as best they might, to make a place to liedownon. The 
evening and night were intensely cold: no food for man or beast procurable, e1- 
cept a few handfuls of bhoosa, for which we paid from five to ten rupees. 
Captain Johnson, in our great distress, kindly pitched a small pail over us: but 
it was dark, and we had few pegs; the wind blew in under the sides, and I {elt 
myself gradually stiffening. I left the bedding, which was occupied by Mrs. 
Sturt and her husband, and doubled up my legs ia a straw cheir of Johnson's, 
covering myself with my poshteen.” 

On the morning of the second day several men were found {rozen to death, 
among whom was Mr. Conductor Macgregor. On the third Lady Sate was 
wounded, and Captain Sturt, her son-in-law, killed. 

* After passing through some very sharp firing, we came upon Major Thain’s 
horse, which had been shot through the loins. When we were supposed to be 
in Comparative safety, poor Sturt rode back (to see after Thain IJ believe :) his 
borse was shot under him, and before he could rise from the ground he re- 
ceived a severe wound in the abdomen. I: was with great difficulty he 
a held upon a pony by two people, and brought into camp at Khoord Ca- 
bool. 

“The pony Mrs. Sturt rode was wounded in the ear and neck. I had {or- 
tunately only one ball im my arm; three others passed through my poshteen 
near the shoulder without doing me any injury. The party that fired on us 
were not above fifty yards from us, and we owed our escape to urging ovr 
horses on as fast they could go overa road, where, at any other time, we 
should have walked our horses very carefully. 

* This main attack of the enemy was on the column, baggage, and rear 
guard; and fortunate it was for Mrs. Sturt and myself that we kept with 
a Would to God that Sturt had done so likewise, and not gone 
back. 

* Poor Sturt was laid on the side of a bank with his wife and myself beside 
him. It began snowing heavily: Johnson and Bygrave got some xummuls 
(coarse blankets) thrown over us. Dr. Bryce, H. A., came and examined Swurt’s 
wound : he dressed it; but I saw by the expression of his countenance tha! 
there was no hope. He afterwards kindiy cut the ball out of my wrist, and 
dressed both my wounds.” 








snare. It was proposed to him that Ameencoilah Khan, the most influential of 
the confederate chiefs, should be treacherously seized and given up to the 
English as a prisoner, in return for which Mahomed Akbar was to be rewarded | 
with the post of Wuzeer to Shah Soojah! The readiness with which this pro- 
position was adopted by Sir William Macnaghten undoubtedly excused and 
palliatec in the minds of the chiefs their subsequent acts of treachery towards 
the English. 

The clearest account of the fate of the Envoy is that given by Captain Mac- 
kenzie included in the Journal of Lieutenant Eyre. A conference was ar- 


the purpose of arranging the further details of the proposed conspiracy, at 
which Capt. Mackenzie was present. After describing some preliminary con- | 
versation, he says— 

‘My attention wes then cal ed off by an old Affghan acquaintance of mine, | 
formerly chief of the Cabool police, by name Gholam Moyun-ooddeen. I rose 
from my recumbent posture, and stood apart with him conversing. I afterwards 
remembered that my friend betrayed much anxiety as to where my p'stols were, 
and why I did not carry them on my person. I answered that although I wore 
my sword for form, it was not necessary at a friendly conference to be armed 
cap-a pie. His discourse was also full of extravagant compliments, I suppose 
fur the purpose of luliing me to sleep. At length my attention was called off 
from what he was saying, by ubserving that a number of men, armed to the 
teeth, had gradually approached to the scene of conference, and were drawing 
round in a sort of circle. T:is Lawrence and myself pointed out to some of the 
chief men, who affected at first to drive them off witn whips; but Mabomed 
Akbar observed that it was of no consequence, as they were in the secret. [ 
again resumed my conversation w.ta Gholam Moyun-ood-deen, when suddenly 
I heard Mahomed Akbar call out, ‘“ Begeer! begeer!’’ (seize! seize!) and 
turning rouad I saw bim grasp the Envoy's left hand with aa expression in his 
face of the most diabolical ferocity. I think it was Sultan Jan who laid hold 
of the Envoy’s right hand. They dragged him in a stooping posture down 
the hillock, the only words I heard poor Sir William uiter being, ‘‘ Az barae 
Khoodo !" (for God’s sake!) I saw his face, however, and it wes full of hor- 
ror and astonishment. I did not see what became of Trevor, but Lawrence 
was dragged past me by several Affghans, whom [ saw wrest his weapons from 
him. Upto this moment I was so engrossed in observing what was taking 
place, that [ actually was not aware that my own right arm was mastered, that 
my urbane friend held a pistol to my temple, and that 1 was surrounded by a 
cucle of Ghazeeas with drawn swords and cocked juzails. Resistance was in 
vain; «0, listening to the exbortations of Gholain Moyun-ood-deen, which 
were enforced by the whistling of divers bullets over my head, I hurried through 
the snow with him to the place where his horse was standing, beicg despoiled 
en route of my sabre, and narrowly escaping divers attempts made ou my life.” 

The next day Captain Mackenzie was taken under a strong guard to the 
house of Zeman Khan, where a council of the chiefs was being heid. Here 
we are told,— 

“A violent discussion took place, in which Mahomed Akbar bore the most 
prominent part, We were vehemently accused of treachery, and everything 
that was bad, and told that the whole of the transactions of the night pre- 











On the following day Lady Sale writes— 

**More than one-haif of tne force is row frost-bitten or wounded : and mos: 
of the men can scarcely put a foot to the ground. 

‘ This is the fourth day that our cattle have had no food ; and the men ut 
starved with cold and hunger.” 

Au offer was cow made py Mahomed Akbar to take the married men, wii 
their wives and families, under his immediate protection, he guaranteeing thea 
houorable treatment, and safe conduct to Peshawur. This offer it was nece:- 
sary to accept, although the choice was only one between certain destruction 


ranged between Mahomed Akbar and Sir William Macnahten, professediy for aud a long imprisonment. Lieut. Eyre says, 


‘Up to this time scarcely one of the ladies had tasted a meal since Jeaving 
Cabvol. Some bad infants a few days old at the breast, and were unabie 
stand without assistance. Others were so far advanced in preguancy, the, 
under ordinary circumstances, a walk across a drawing room would hare beet 
an exertion; yet these helpless women, with their young families, bad alree¢y 
been obliged to rough it on the backs of camels, and on the tops of the bag- 
gage yaboos: those who had a horse to ride, or were capable of sitting on 02% 
were considered fortunate indeed. Most tad been without shelter since qv!" 
ting the cantonment—their sérvants had nearly all deserted or been killed— 
and, with the exception of Lady Macnaghten and Mrs. Trevor. they had ios 
all their baggage, having nothing in the world left but the clothes on th 
backs ; those, in the case of some of the invalids, consisted of nig dresses 
which they bad started from Caboo! in their litters. Under such circumstaccté 
a few more hours would probably have seen some of them stiffening corse* 
The offer of Mahomed Akbar was consequently their only chance of preser’® 
tion. The husbands, better clothed and hardy, would have mfinitely preferred 
taking their chance with the troops ; but where is the man who would preler 
his own safety, when he thought he could by his presence assist and console 
those near and dear to him?” 

Before we follow Lady Sale and her companions into their captivity, let 
to connect our account of the more important historical facts, refer ‘0 Lieut. 
Eyre’s account (which few, perhaps, have not seen) of the last stand of the 
handful of troops that survived on the seventh day’s march, and the compie!? 
annihilation of the army :— . 

January 13th.—The morning dawnedas they approached Gundamuk, oa 
vealing to the enemy, who had by this time increased considerably in their _ 
and rear, the insigniticance of their numerical strength. To avoid the we 
assaulis that were now made by their contident foe, they were compelle? ; 
leave the road, and take up a defensive position on a height to the left “ 
where tney made a resolute stand, determined to sell their lives at the oe 


est possible price. At this ‘ime they could only muster about twenty moe 
ts. ; 
pe Some Affghen horsemen, approaching from the direction of Guodaan’s 
were now beckoned to, and an attempt was made by Lieut. Hay to enter sat 
some pacific arrangerent. Hostilities were for a few minutes suspended, ” , 
at the invitation of a chief, Mayor Criffichs, the senior officer, accompe! 
by Mr. Biewitt to act as an interpreter, decended the hill to a conference. ™ 
“ Several Affghans now ascended the height end assumed a friendly tone nA 
wards the little party there stationed ; but the celm was of short tes 
the soldiers, getting provoked at several attempts being made to snatc ; 
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their arms, resumed a hostile attitude, and drove the intruders fiercely down. 
Toe die was now cast, and their fate sealed ; for the enemy taking up their post 
on an oppesite hill, marked off man after man, officer after officer, with unerring 
aim. Parties of Affghans rushed up at intervals to complete the work of exter. 
mination, but were as often driven back by the still dauntless handful of invin- 
cibles. At length, nearly all being wounded more or less, a final onset of the 
enemy, sword in hand, terminated the unequal struggle, and completed the dis- 
mal tragedy. Mejor Griffiths and Mr. Blewitt had been previously led off to a 
neighboring fort, and were thus saved. Of those whom they left behind, Capt. 
Souter alone, with three or four privates, was spared, and carried off captive 
having received a severe wound in the shoulder; he had tied round his waist 
before leaving Jagdulluk the colors of his regiment, which were thus miracu- 
lously preserved. 

‘It only remains to relate the fate of those few officers and men who rode on 
anead of the rest after passing the barriers. Six of the twelve officers, Cap- 
tains Bellew, Collyer, Hopkins, Lieutenant Bird, and Drs. Harpur and Brydon, 
reached Fattehabad in safety, the other six having dropped gradually off by the 
way, and been destroyed. Deceived by the friendly professions of some pea- 
sants near the above-named towns, who brought them bread to eat, they un- 
wisely delayed a few moments to satisfy the cravings of hunger; the inhabi- 
‘ants meanwhile armed themselves, and, suddenly sallying forth, cut down 
Captain Bellew and Lieut. Bird ; Captains Collyer and Hopkins, and Drs Har- 
pur and Brydon, rode off, and were pursued ; the three former were overtaken 
and slain within four miles of Jellalabad; Dr. Brydon by a miracle escaped, and 
— only officer of the whole Cabool force, who reached that garrison in 
sajety. 

Such was the memorable retreat of the British army from Cabool, which, 
viewed in all its circumstances—in the military conduct whicn preceded and 
brought about such a consummation, the treachery, disaster, and suffering which 
accompanied it—is, perhaps, without a parallel in history.” 

Sefore the catastrophe General Elphinstone and Brigadiers Shelton and John- 
son, the two seniors in command, still clinging to the hope of obtaining a safe 
escort from Mahomed Akbar, placed themselves in the power of that chieftain 
‘n another conference, at the close of which they found themselves prisoners 
in his camp. Of General Elphinstone, who besides the natural infirmities of 
age, suffered from a state of health which had impaired the powers of mind and 
body, we need only add, that he died in captivity; and that from the first he 
appears to have been conscious of his unfitness for the service, which he would 
giadly have declined, could he bave done 30 with honor. The responsibility of 
his error lies with those who appointed him to the post, and at the same time, 
suffered brave men to be neglected. 

We return te Lady Sale and her companions, now compelled to retrace their 
steps through the dreadful scenes of recent slaughter, and with feelings which 
it would indeed be vain to attempt to describe. 

‘Toe road was covered with awfully mangled bodies, all naked: fifty-eight 
Europeans were counted in the Tunghee and dip of the Nullah; the natives 
innumerable. Numbers of camp foliowers, still alive, frost-bitten and atarving ; 
some perfectly out of their senses and idiotic. Major Ewart, 54th, and Major 
Scowt, 44th, were recognized ag we passed them; with some others. The 
sight was dreadful; the smell of the blood sickening ; and the corpses lay so 
taick it was impossible to look for them, as it required care to guide my horse 
60 88 not to tread upon the bodies: but it is unnecessary to dwell on such a dis- 
tressing and revolting subject.” 

For the details of the captivity we must refer our readers to the vulume itself, 
which few of the reading public will be without; bur briefly it may be stated, 
that Lady Sale, while she cells us that nothing could satisfy her woman’s ven- 
geance against Mahommed Akbar for the assassination of the Eavoy, and mas- 
sacre of an army, placed by treaty under his nominal escort, yet admits that 
on the whole he treated his prisoners weil. 

‘It is trae’’ she adds, ‘‘we have not common comforts, but what we de- 
nominate such are unknown to Affghan females: they always sleep on the 
‘floor, sit on the floor, d&c., hardships unknuwn to us, I]t is true, we have been 
taken about the country, exposed to heat, cold, rain, &c.; but so were their 
own women. It was, and is, very disegreeable : but still we are, de facto, pri- 
soners; notwithstanding Akbar still persists in calling us—honored guests ; 
and, as captives, I say we are well treated. He hasgiven us common coarse 
chintz, aod coarse long-cloth too, wherewith to clothe ourselves—I must not 
use the word dress; and making up these articles has given vs occupation ; 
increased by having to work with raw cotton, which we have to twist into 
thread for ourselves. We suffered more from uncieanliness than anything 
else, It was above ten days after our departure from Cabool, before I had the 
opportunity tochange my clothes, or evento take them off and put them on 
again, and wash myself; and fortunate were those who did not possess much 
live stoot. It was not until after our arrival here (at Spéwakee, Cabool!) that 
we completely got rid of lice, which we denominated infantry ; the fleas, for 
which Affghanistan is famed (and particularly Cabool), we call light cavalry.” 

in aggravation of their sufferings (but for this Mahommed Akbar could not 
be accountable) came an earthquake, ia which the whole party escaped only 
by a miracle from being crushed and buried under falling ruins. 

‘‘ | had gone up stairs to see after tay clothes ; for servants being scarce, we 
get a sweeper, who also acts as saces, to wash for us; and I hang them up to 
dry on the flat roof: we dispense with starch and ironing; ard in our present 
situation we must learn to do everything that is useful. Bat to return tothe 
earthquake. For some time I balanced myself as well as I could; till I felt 
the roof was giving way. I fortunately succeeded in removing from my posi- 
tion before the roof of our room f-!i 1 with a dreadful crash, The roof of the 
stairs fell in as I descended them; but did me no injury. Al! my anxiety was 
for Mrs. Sturt; but Icould only see a heap of rubbish. I was nearly bewil- 
dered, when I heard the joyful sound, ‘Lady Sale, come here, all are safe; and 
[ found the whole party uninjured in the court-yard.” 


The rest of the tale is soontold. Winter wore wearily away. With return- 
ing spring it became practicable to force the mountain passes with new armies, 
rushing, now, to victory and revenge. Fearful was that revenge, and another 
dark spot does it add to the darkest page in the history of vur Indian conquests. 
Villages burnt—vineyards upr»oted—the Inhabitants of towns put to the sword 
—the great bazaar of Cabool levelled to the ground (once an erchitectural mo- 
nument of the middie ages, remarkable through the E:st—now in its ruins, a 
monument of British vandalism)—and the whole country laid waste : these were 
the glories of the second campaign, the deeds which Englishmen will never 
name without a blush, and over which humanity will loag weep. We will not 
dwell upon a picture which bas but one redeeming feature—the rescue of the 
prisoners. 

The defeated troops of Mahomed Akbar had retreated up the country; the 
prisoners were left in tue charge of a native chief, who was not slow to per- 
ceive the favorable opportunity of enriching himself by making terms for their 
surrender, and these terms it was no longer difficult to arrange. On the 16th 
of September, after nine months of captivity, the party left their prison to com- 
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of officers. One day, if the system continues, it will cost us our Eastern Em- 
pire. Nupoleon rose by appreciating talent whenever it was available for his 
purpose, and fell when he became jealous of the fame of his best generals, and 
sought chiefly to strengthen his throne by renewing the privileges of a worn-out 
aristocracy. The system ought to be immediately the subject of a parliament. 
ary investigation. If, however, the inquiry, which is inevitable, should be con- 
fined to court martials, the first court martial to be appointed should be one to 
inquire into the case of Colonel Dennie ; and the first man to demand that in- 
quiry, presuming that he is able to meet the charges brought against him by 
the biographer of that distinguished officer who might have saved the army, Is 
the present Lord Keene—created a baron of the United Kingdom for =k al- 


leged military services at Ghuznee. 
Westminster Review. 








Breeders’ and Farmers’ Department. 


MR. ALLEN’S TOUR IN ENGLAND. 

Dairy Stock.—It bas been a source of constant experiment and anxious in- 
quiry for more than a century, by the dairy-men and cow keepers of England, 
to ascertain which is the best and most profitable breed of cows for milk, and 
the result seems to be, when food is plenty, that the Short-horns have won the 
palm, and have been established in the first rank for a considerable time without 
rivals, or the possibility that they ever can be beaten. And by Shori-horns we 
mean, not only such as are strictly herd-book animals, but those also of cognate 
family ; such as exiet in the counties of Yorkshire and Durham, and are seve- 
rally known by these names. 

The quantity of milk that these animals have repeatedly given is so great as 
to have been considered worthy of record in the parish annals of different |ocali- 
ties ; but inasmuch as we did not see these records, and are unacquainted with 
the circumstances of feed, &c., which caused such great productions, we shall 
not give the particular reports we heard concerning them, merely premising that 
it has been, in several instances, over 40 quarts per day, wine measure. This 
quantity will not appear so extraordinary to the reader when he has finished this 
article, and Jearns the manner in which the cows here are kept and fed. 


Next to the Short-horns, as a dairy beast, the Ayrshires seem to enjoy the 
greatest reputation Mr. Rankine, in the Reports of Select Farms, maintains 
that Mr. Aiton’s statements of the milking qualities of the Ayrshire are too 
high on the average. Mr. R. asserts, however, that he had seen 18 Scotch pints 


occurrence. We saw quite a number of these animals in different parts of 


the best three months of the season, was from 16 to 24 quarts, averaging per- 


districts of Ayrshire, and on their peculiar food, that the best selected herds 
may average more than this. Count de Gourcy, in his late Agricultural Tour 
in Great Britain, states on the authority of Mr. Fandley, of Maybol, that his 
cows during the best part of the season gave from 38 to 45 quarts of milk per 
day. We should like to know what kind of quarts Mr. Fandley means, for the 
statement in English measure seems to us incredible. Unless the cows were 


an Ayrshire, to eat food sufficient to produce so enormous a quantity of milk. 
We have seen one cow only in the United States that gave 41 quarts per day, 
and she was as large as a good-sized ox, and was stuffed during the time with 
as much of the most succulent grass as she could eat. 

Be these statements, however, as they may, the Ayrshires are ucdoubtedly a 
superior race of dairy stock ; although, it must be confessed, that they have as 
yet rather disappointed expectation when removed from their own district. Yet, 
whatever their good qualities are, they have undoubtedly derived them from the 
Short-hora cross, and this becomes the more apparent to us, since the cross of 


of the same color and general characteristics as the Ayrshires, which proves 
them to a certainty a cognate breed. 


ration, many would rank it first, as the extraordinary quantity of 19 pounds of 
butter has been made from one of this breed in a single week. Youatt, in his 
work on British cattle, describes the Jerseys under the title of Alderneys, and 


we were informed, have been greatly improved in Jersey within the present cen- 
tury. This has mainly been done by establishing a scale of points, which forms 
the criterion in judging of dairy stock ; the only measure, in our humble judg- 
ment, calculated to ensure a steady, scientific improvement in any breed of 


animals. 
SCALE OF POINTS FOR COWS AND HEIFERS. 


I. Breed, on male and female sides, reputed for producing rich and 
yellow butter : . 
Il. Head small, fine aud tapering ; eye full and lively ; muzzle fine 
and encircled with white; horns polished and a little crumpled, 
tipped with black ; ears small, of an orange color within 
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(36 English quarts) drawn from a cow in one day; but this was of very rare | 
the kingdom, but the general statements which we received of their yield in 


haps 20 quarts through the summer. It ts possible in their own fine grazing | 


III. Back straight from the withers to the setting on of the tail ; chest 


deep and nearly of a line with the belly...----------------- 2 
IV. Hide thio, moveable, but not too of well covered with fine 
and short hair of good color ...........scess+-eses-= ose 
V. Barrel h and deep, well ribbed home, having but little space 
between the ribs and hips; tail fine, banging two inches below 
the ME Anan? orogens ennihtiedaditiid, aki mee so 5 
VI. Fore legs straight and fine; thighs full and long, close together 
when viewed from beh nd; hind legs short, and bones rather 
fine ; hoof small; hind legs not to cross in walking.....-...- 2 
VII, Udder full, well up behind ; teats square and largely placed, 
being wide apart ; milk veins large and swelling ...... ss Se” @ 
Vind. SUED tn dahd tar eaitlen Siedbtenhdd edie Mbsens daa. grt 
IX. General appearance ......20csaccccecenccscecececece.cce S 
Perfection for cows. ... 22.22. secccecccececcccccse ‘ 30 
Two points shall be deducted for the number required for the perfection of 


heifers, as their udders and milk-veins cannot be fully disclosed. 

No prize shall be awarded to cows having less than 21, or to heifers having 
less than 19 points. 

The color of the Jersey cows is a reddish-brown, dun, yellow, or light-red 
ground, mingled with more or less white ; light-red and white we most admired, 
They are rather above the medium height, and of light carcase ; fine, clear, 
waxy, short, turned-up horns; long, clean head; beautiful, mild, liquid eyes ; 
thia neck ; shoulders and limbs as tine as those of a race-horse; sharp back ; 
light quarters; and a soft, thin skin. They suit the mild aud equable climate 
of Jersey, Guernsey, and the south of England, but are too fine and delicate for 
the excremes of America. Their skin is eo thin, that the flies in summer would 
torment them greatly on the one hand, and the cold of winter pinch them on the 
other. We have seen a fewordinary animals of this breed imported into the 
United States. 

Of the other breeds of cows in Great Britain, as dairy stock, little can be 
said, except in favor of the Devons, as improved principally by Mr. Coke, Earl 
of Leicester. Mr. Bloomfield, one of bis tenants, and who probably was the 
main instrument of the improvement, challenged all England to milk against his 
herd. There is no doubt but they are superior milkers, although we think the 
challenge was rather a bold one. Certain it is, however, that they beat the 
Ayrshires sent into that district, and tried alongside of them. We merely had 
a verbal report of this, and cannot say whether the trial was sufficiently thorough 
to decide the respective merits of these breeds as dairy stock. The Devons, 
in size and all good qualities, have been so much improved within the last quar- 
ter of the century, as to make any published account of them which at present 
exists in English books very imperfect. 

We now come to the manner of keeping cows in Great Britain, in the best 


_ dairy districts, which 1s the very antipodes of our system. At home, it often 
seems to be the study of the dairy farmer to see what is the greatest number of 


raw-boned, skinny animals be can support on a given quantity of land; and 
what is the thinnest and shortest amount of grass that will keep the breath of 
life in their bodies. Here it is totally the reverse; and they endeavor by sup- 


_ plying an abundance of succulent and nutritious food, to see what is the great- 


fed with milk itself, we cannot believe it possible for any animal, of the size of | 


Darham bulls upon our own native stock gives a produce, in repeated instances, | 


The third breed in point of dairy properties is the Jersey cow; or as at | 
present improved, when we take the superior quality of the milk into conside- | 


gives a very meagre and unsatisfactory account of them. In consequence of | 
large importations, they abound now throughout the south of England, and, as | the celebrated prize bull, Cleveland Lad, the property! of Thomas Bates, Esq., 
‘of England. 


est quantity of milk that can be obtained from each cow. These are accord- 
ingly kept housed in cool stables during the heat of the day, where flies cannot 
torment them, and are fed on fresh cut vetches, grass, or clover, and toward 
evening are turned into rich pastures to graze till the next morning. In addition 
to this, they are frequently fed a mess of brewers’ grains night and morning, or 
bean or barley-meal, mixed up with a little cut straw or chaw, to prevent their 
cloying. This, with strict attention to the breed, is the only secret of the large 
average production of milk cows in Great Britain, which so astonishes us at 
home. We du not contend, however, that the English method of feeding should 
be strictly followed in our own country, except in the vicinity of large towns, 
where, in consequence of the high price of milk, and the readiness of sale, we 
are sure this would be the best course to pursue; but in every district, how- 
ever remote, we think that a more equable, abundant, and better quality of food 
should be provided ; for on this depends nos only the quantity, but the quality of 


milk, and by a parity of reasoning, that also of the butter and cheese. 
American Agriculturist. 








THE POINTS OF A DURHAM BULL. 
We have the pleasure of herewith presenting to our readers the portrait of 


We have his portrait in size to match the Duke of Northumber- 
land, figured in the May number, which we shail give in our next, together with 
a brief description of him. For this reduced sketch, and the lettered points of 
the animal, we are indebted to the pencil of Francis Rotch, Esq , of Butternuts, 


| Otsego county, in this State; quite life-like and finely is it done, too. We hope 


| herd of which he has bred with mucb care and attention. 
4 






he may favor us hereafter with sketches of some of his own animals, a choice 
In the mean while, 
the young breeder would do well to study this cut thoroughly, for the animal 
figured here excels in all essentials, and it is lettered and explained in such a 


| Maner as to give the reader acorrect knowledge of the technical term of the 


8 outside parts which constitute horned cattle. 


American Agriculturist. 
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A —Porehead. N—Crops. 
B—Face. Be Nl O—Loin. 
C—Cheek DH ua P—Hip, hucks, hocks, or huckles. 
D—Muzzle y i . Q—Crupper bone, or sacrum. 
E—Neck. Uri R—Ruuwp, or pin bone. 
F—Neck vein. S—RKound bone, thurl or whirl. 
G—Shoulder pvint. fi ec gp 
H—Arm. Ai —Thigh, or gaskit. 
I —Shank. { ‘ an 
J —Gambril, or hock. ae} ee) | Ss 2s~._ W—Plates. 
K—Elbow. ees SS eo chine. 
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I> The following, from the June Knickerbocker, does no more than justic: 
to one of the most beautiful gems of sculpture which has been produce 





mence their homeward march. But their dangers were not yet ended, and | #!20Ng us ‘or many years :— 


more than once, utterly incapable of defence, they ran the most imminent 
risk of being retaken by powerful bodies of Affghans stil! lingering in their 
neighborhood. The next day, however, certain information was received of the 
exact position of the armies under General Nott and Genera! Pollock, happily 
not fardistant. The army of Genera] Nott was the nearest to the party, and 
we learn with astonishment, that, while they were yet in per:l, General Not: 


MR. KNEELAND’S EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF 
WASHINGTON. 
| We have already briefly adverted to this beautiful creation of sculpture; and 
| we now propose to dwell somewhat more at length upon its many merits. Aud 
| first, let us remind the reader that the sculptor is confined to certain limits, 


| from which the painter is free, especially in a composition which contains two 


refused to send a brigade to their assistance, alleging that his troops were fa- |or more figures in an isolated group. The great difficulty the former has to 
tigued. They were only saved at the last moment by the forced march of a | contend with is the want of back-ground ; this the painter finds in the canvass. 
brigade dispatched by General Poliock. At the head of that or gade was Gene- | He takes but one view of his subject; whereas the sculptor is driven to the 


ral Sele, and to save his wife and daoghter, with their fellow-captives, was the 
birth-day service of his sixtieth year. Two large parties of Affghans were 
about to attack the little band, when the advance of General Sale with the 3d 
dragoons compelled them to retire. Lady Sale was suffering from fever, and, 
incapable of sitting upon her horse, was enduring the torture of riding in one 


of the rude jolting-cars of the country, when a letter arrived with the news that | 
Instantly her strength was renovated, and, shaking 


her husband was at hand, 
off fever and all ills, she awaited with anxiety the moment of his arrival. 
Every eye was strained in the direction in which it was supposed he would 
appear. A cloud of dust was his forerunner. We can imagine the sensations 
with which that cloud was seen to rise on the wind. ‘“Irishe! It is Sale! 
We are saved, we are saved !” 
‘It is impossible to express ovr feelings on Sale’s epproach. To my 
daughter aad myself happiness so long delayed, as to be almost unexpected, 
was actually painfal, and accompanied by a choking sensation, which could not 
Obtain the relief of tears. When we arrived where the iofautry were posted, 
they cheered all the captives as they passed them; and the men of the 13th 
pressed forward to welcome us individually. Most of the men had a little word 
of hearty congratulation to offer, each in his own style, on the restoration of his 
colunel’s wife and daughter: and then my highly-wrought feelings found the 
desired relief; and I could scarcely speak tu thank the soldiers for their sympa- 
thy, whilst the long witbheid tears now found their course. On arriving at tne 
camp, Captain Backhouse fired a royel salute from his mountain train guas: 
and not only our old friends, but ali the officers in the party came to offer con- 
ratulations, and welcome our return from captivity.” 


Here we might appropriately conclude, but we cannot do so without again 
calling attention to the cause of the miseries and disasters we have been de- 
scribing. Upon the impolicy of the war we need say nothing—vpon that there 
's but one opinion ; but upon the conduct of the war there must be a further 
‘oguiry, and we demand one into the system which now governs military pa- 
‘ronege—the root of the evil. The Prussians are sensible that they lost a king- 
com at the battle of Jena, by sacrificing merit to influence im the appuintment 


| necessity of representing it in every point of view. He must invent something 
| to support the body over the limbs, making ove part subservient to another, and 
| thus to sustain the relievos. Mr. Kneeland’s efforts to make the most of these 
means have been crowned with entire success. In this statue of Washington, 
| our artist has not attempted to represent him at @ particular period, or to desig- 
nate any distinct action, of his great career. It is simply an equestrian statue 
of the ** Father of his Country.” He is supposed to have ridden up to the side 
of a mountein-howitzer, for the purpose of taking an observation of the enemy's 
forces. The howitzer, a small cannon, used only on high grounds, is itro 
duced as a supporter, in lieu of that uncouth object, a stump, beneath the ani- 
mel. To obviate the unpleasant impression of the charger coming in contact 
with the sharp angle of the wheel, Mr. Kneeland has felicitously thrown over it 
the American standard, partly unfurled, the staff lying along the cheek of the 
gun, end the flag hanging in graceful and easy folds over the outside of the 
wheel, and resting oa the ground ; the whole forming a sufficient mass to sup- 
port the horse, yet without interfering with its beautirul oxtline, With the ex- 
ception of the action of the wind upon the tail of the charger, and the cloak 
of the rider, which is most admirably represented, the whole is in repose; yet 
it is a momentary physical repose, in contrast with evident mental action. 
We must ask the reader especially to note the natural curvature of the animal's 
neck, the movement of the ears, and the perfect stepping action of the limbs, 
although all the four feet are ou the ground. The champing of the bit, the 
open mouth, and inflated nostril, are scarcely less admirable. The whole ts io 
stropg contrast with the calm countenance and dignified position of the rider. 
There is something so unmilitary in modern costume, particularly in the cock- 
ed hat and chapeau,that Mr. Kneeland found it necessary to represent the head of 
Washington bare, as is commen in all modern equestrian statues. There was ® 
classic beauty in the Grecian helmet, but with that we have nothing to do. In 
all similar statues which we can call to mind, there has been something so un- 
meaning in the bare head and unoccupied hands, that the effect was any th 
but pleasing. Now, in order to represent the head uncovered, Mr. Kneelan 
has placed the chapeau in the hand which holds the charger in powerful 





/ check. The right hend grasps a spy-glass, just suspended from use, the arm 
yeing yet elevated,while the face is still turned ia the line of observation. The 
countenance plainly indicates that Washington is contemplatively regarding 
with the naked eye what he has just discovered with his glass. There is a sort 
of double meaning pervading the entire composition, which seems indispensa- 
ble to the harmony of the whole. It will be observed, for example, that while 
the checking of the horse is one great accessary to the story, it has also enabled 
the sculptor to introduce reins between the mouth and neck, a conception alto- 
vether original. The hand, too, that holds the reins and chapeau is firmly 
planted on the neck, giving additional strength and firmness to the human figure. 
The introduction of the cannon, moreover, gives an additional indication of war ; 
while the point of the flag-staff ju'ting out in front, breaks the leng perpendi- 
cular line, which would otherwise be offensive to the eye. The boots also have 
enabled the artist to introduce spurs, which we believe has not before been at- 
tempted. The figure of Washington is draped in military costume, over which 
is thrown a cloak, or statesman’s robe, admirably representing the union of the 
two characters in the person of the illustrious subject. The great originality 
of Mr. Koeeland’s performance, is in these days of imitation a striking merit. 
In no particle of its composition has he been indebted tu any artist who bas 
preceded him for a single idea. Of the grace, dignity, and expression of the prin- 
cipal figure, and the anatomical truth of the horse, ihere can be but one opinion ; 
nor can any observer fail to note the skill with which the drapery end trappings 
are managed, and the clothy appearance of the vestments. It 1s evident that 
Mr. Kneeland has been actuated by the same feeling in producing this gemof 
cabinet-sculpture which wou'd have governed him in making it the size of life. 
He has good reason io be proud of the approbation and admiration which his 
statue has commanded from artists and capable judges of art. Jt will soon, 
we believe, be open for exhibition at the Granite Buildings in Chambers- 


street. 


——— 


Failure of Messrs. Ackermann.—To the Editor of the Morning Post,—Sir 
—Many inquiries having been made op the subject, you will much oblige me 
by giving publicity to the fect, that my establishment Js In no way connected 
with that of Messrs. Ackermann and Co. in the Strand.—I remain, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, Rupetpn AcCKERMANN. 

Eclipse Sporting Gallery, 191, Regent-street, May 15. 

Laconic.—A gentleman connected with a large mercantile establishment in 
Liverpool wrote (it is said) to the Duke of Wellington on the subject of the 
projected inland bonding system, to which the gentleman in question is 
strongly opposed. A reply was received from his grace in due course, and, it 
is rumored, ren somewhat in the following words :—** The Duke of Welling- 
ton presents his compliments to Mr. ———=, and begs to inform him that, with 
respect to the Inland Warehousing Bill, the Government, will do what they 
consider right, but they will not deem it necessary to consult Mr. ——— on the 











subject.” 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
KnNoxvit_e, Tenn. Jockey Club F; eeting, last Wednesday, 27th Sept. 
Games nt pepe cnme fer Gin geese” St 

~\e © . . u 1 ’ . 
NasHVILLE, Tenn. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 2d Monday, 9th Oct. areiam See 
e & “ The Great Stake, and others, come off same week. 
Rev Bripee, Tenn. Jockey Club Fai] Meeting, 2d Wednesday, 11th Oct. 
SEE EEE 


THE GAME KEEPER’S FATE—A TRUE STORY. 
{From the “ Widows’ Alms House” by the author of “ Peter Priggins.”) 


As we quitted the precincts of the alms house we found the old porter seated 
at the gate to greet us. Jonathan shook him kindly by the hand and inquired 
after his ailments and infirmities. Mrs. Sternpost put certain questions to him 
touching the qualities of certain broths and jellies whieh had been sent up to him 
from the Mount, and the efficacy of sundry cordial drinks in relieving pain 
and pas rest, which had been furnished from the same bounteous quarter. 
As the old man raised his hat to reply, I thought I had never seen so fine a 
head, or so majestic a face in my life—certainly not belonging to a figure so 
completely at variance with them. He was literally bent double, and his legs 
appeared to be wasted away and totally unequal to support the weight of his 
upper mn. His shoulders were broad, his arms long, and his chest expan- 
sive. low all was shrunk and shrivelled, and he seemed to have no com- 
mand upon his lower extremities. ‘The tone of his voice was deep and sono- 
rous, and his eyes for an old man, were clear and brilliant. 

After Mrs. Stern had ascertained all his wants, and promised to satisfy 
them, we took our leave, and returned to the children, who were romping on the 
terrace. While their mother was engaged with them, my friend and I walked 
homeward. I took the opportunity of our being alone together to question 
Pag Ly to the cause of the porter’s ailments. His reply led to the following lit- 
tle history. 

In the wood immediately above the terrace whence, as I have said, the splen- 
did view of the Severn and its banks was gained, and not very far from the 
common on which the alms house was built, stood a cottage which had been for 
many years occupied by the gamekeeper of the Mount Whistling estates. 

_ About thirty years before the period of this my visit to the Mount, and in the 
lifetime of my friend’s father, the admiral, the cottage was occupied by William 
Gurden, who was the head gamekeeper. He was a tall, powerful, resolute 
man, strongly attached to his master and his interests, and not given to vice so 
common to those of his calling--tippling in the alehouse. After his duties were per- 
formed, the principal coverts visited, the vermin traps set or examined, and the 
dogs fed or exercised, Gurden’s time was passed in rearing tame animals, and 
in stuffing specimens of rare birds, which he shot himself, or which were 
brought to him from various quarters. He was very skilful in this pleasing art, 
and added considerably to his wages by working at it for the neighbouring 
gentry. Gurden could read too, and had a small library of books, principally 
ae: on his favourite subject, natural history. Having these resources 
within himself he never found his time hang heavy on his hands, and never felt 
inclined to visit the village alehouse, or even the servants’ hall, except on 
“high days and holy days,” as at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, when 
_ the employés on the estate were expected to dine and spend the day at the 

ount. 

As the inhabitants of the little parish in which the Mount stood were almost 
all of them labourers on the estate, Gurden had but little or no trouble in pre- 
serving the game, as far as they were concerned. Indeed they were expected to 
assist him if he should at any time need their assistance. ‘They enemies to his 

heasants, partridges and hares, came from a distance, and sometimes in very 
formidable bodies. On these occasions he would summon his master’s tenants 
and their laborers, and arming them with sticks only—for he never allowed them 
to carry fire-arms—would present such a numerous and powerful phalanx to the 
poachers, that they generally retired without a struggle. 

Though thus merciful to his enemies, Gurden was not popular with those who 
ought to have been his friends—his fellow-labourers on the estate. He held 
himself aloof from them, and never joined them in the cricket-ground or in the 
skittle-alley, and seldom exchanged a word with them, except upon the duties 
in which he was engaged at the time. 

I believe that all the lower orders of country-people are born with the organ 
of poaching strongly developed. If they do not or dare not poach themselves, 
they always sympathise with those that do, and look upon a keeper much as a 
flock of sheep do on a shepherd’s dog—as a necessary but odious guardian. 


The labourers on the Mount Whistling estate were not exempted from this 
feeling, and although they would have supported the keeper, and assisted him 
if he had been attacked, yet they would not have informed him of where a sin- 
gle snare was set, or one field-gate netted. ‘They thought it all fair to catch a 
hare or two now and then ; but Gurden did not think so. He had a duty to dis- 
charge, and he did it without showing favour or affection. ~If he found one of 
his fellow-labourers in the act of snaring or netting, he took away his poaching 
implements and warned him that if he caught hima second time engaged in 
the same way, he should take him up before his master, or some other magis- 
trate in the neighbourhood. It is easily to be conceived that he was not a popu- 
lar man. Many would have quarrelled with him in hopes of getting him to 
fight, but he never gave them opportunity, for he never frequented those haunts 
where such exhibitions generally take place—the pothouse and the gossiping 
corner of the village. 

Whether Gurden found his cottage, hidden as it was in the woods, and ata 
distance from the habitations of his fellow men, dull and lonely, or whether he 
deemed it a duty to seek a helpmate meet for him, I cannot pretend to say. It 
is certain that he visited the daughter of a little farmer at the bottom of the 
hill, between the cottage and the banks of the river, and after a few weeks was 
her acknowledged sweetheart. 

Gurden had a rival, a tall, powerful fellow, who lived at a small public-house, 
kept by his father, just on the borders of the marshes, and close to the Severn’s 
bank. He earned his livelihood by fishing and shooting wild fowl in the winter, 
and although the Rowbarge, as the house was called, did not boast of a licence 
to sell spirits, there was generally a good supply of hollands and brandy to be 
had whenever Giles Handley returned from what he called * a trip to the deep 
sea fishery.” 

Long before William Gurden had *“ spoken out,” as “ popping the question’’ 
is called in this part of the country, Mary Handley had fully made up her mind 
not to marry her cousin Giles; and in this resolution she was supported by her 
father, who looked upon his brother and his nephew as bad men, and dangerous 
characters, and exactly the reverse of the keeper, whose proposal for his daugh- 
ter’s hand he gladly accepted. 


Old Handley and his son Giles hated the keeper, not only because he was a 
keeper, but because he nevér drank in their house, never joined in the games 
and gambling carried on there, and had upon more than one occasion warned 
them of the dangers they were incurring by harbouring bad characters, of all 
kinds, and encouraging smuggling and poaching. This feeling was not dimin- 
ished when they heard that he was the accepted suitor of Mary Handley. Giles 
really loved her, if he could be'said to love any woman, and his father was 
anxious that he should marry her, for two reasons; the principal one was to 
annoy his brother who was a steady, honest, sober man, and — openly of his 
disapproval of the goings on at the Rowbarge ; the other was that Mary, the only 
child of her father, would have a hundred pounds or more for a dowery, which 
he thought would prove very serviceable in recruiting the damaged forces of his 
family. 

By his fathes’s advice Giles sought an opportunity to see his cousin, and make 
one more effort to prevail on her to marry him instead of the keeper. He had 
been forbidden to enter the house of his uncle, and felt no inclination to do so. 
He knew that Marv might be found at certain hours in the poultry-yard, or the 
orchard, and that when his uncle was gone down into the grounds he could con- 
verse with her uncontrolled. He felt nervous and irritable at the notion of 
being refused, as he felt he should be, and to give him courage and allay his ir- 
ritability, he took several glasses of strong spirits before he set off to the farm, 
which was about two miles from the public-house, and midway between it and 
the keeper’s cottage. 

By keeping behind the hedgerows, he gained the wall of the homestead un- 
seen, and crept around to a spot whence, without being seen himself, he could 
see all that was passing about the premises. He had not watched long before 
he saw his uncle mount his pony to ride off in the direction of the cow-grounds. 

Shortly after he had ridden out of sight he saw Mary cross the garden and go 
into the orchard to put up the chickens for the night, as he was aware she usu- 
ally did about that hour. 

- To follow her was but the work ofa moment. Mary started when she saw 
him standing before her. The colour rushed to her face, and with indignant 
tones she demanded what business brought him there, and how he dared insult 
her by his presence ? 

“Tam not come to insult you, Mary,” said Giles. ‘Iam here to entreat 
you to listen to me once again. You know that I love—” 

“Giles Handley,” said , placing her hands before her, as if repelling 
some noisome object, “TI will not listen to one word you have to say on that 
a 

hgh acod-e vein in his body tingle as the blood rushed through them. 
His head nine to throb violently, ok his eyes as if they would pom from 
their sockets. He did not speak, but after gazing on her for a few minutes he 
advanced as if to take her hand. 

Leer aah ret bank, Saas een me not. You know that I am no 
er my Own mistress. My is promised to another,” said Mary. 

_ “Yes I do know it,” said Giles, grinding his teeth, and shaking his fist in the 
direction of the keeper's cottage I do know it. You have perferred Will 








Gurden—the proud, overbearing spy—to your own kinsman, Curse him !” 


The Spirit of the Times. 
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“William is not a spy, nor is he 


**T own that I have 
“Hush! hush! name not Him!” said Mary. 
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“T swear,” continued Giles, “by all that is good and holy, that I will leave 
off drinking—will never gamble or smuggle again, if you will but be mine, and 
let this keeper return whence he came.’ 

As he said these words, Giles advanced towards his cousin, and in spite of 
her. attempts to avoid it got possession of her hand. Mary did not shrink from 
her former proud bearing, but slowly and distinctly repeated the words she had 
used before, and ended by assuring him that no arguments he could use would 
diminish the love she felt for William Gurden. 

* By heaven ! then,” said Giles, suddenly throwing his arm round her waist, 
‘the cowardly spy shall have a hunt for his bride, and when he finds her he 
may wish the chase had ended differently.” 

Mary gave one frightful scream as her powerful cousin bounded through a 
gap in the orchard with her in his arms, as though she had been an infant, and 
rushed with her towards the wood that covered the side of the hill. Horror- 
struck at the dreadful fate she was certain awaited her unless some one came 
to her assistance, for a few seconds she felt quite powerless. 

Just as she reached the skirt of the covert, she collected her strength, and ut- 
tered a cry so shrill, that Giles paused in his career to see if she were hurt. Mary 
had fainted ; and as he laid her on a bank and stood over her, Giles fancied she 
was dead. Fear and horror succeeded to passion in his mind—his knees trem- 
bled under him, and he was about to fall by the side of his injured cousin, when 
he felt a heavy hand upon his shoulder, and a voice which he knew to be the 
honpat's, demanded of him the meaning of what he saw. 

Giles did not answer. The two strong men gazed steadily at each other for 
atime, but at length the eyes of him who felt he had done wrong quailed and 
sunk beneath the gaze of the other. 

“ Scoundrel, you shall suffer for this,” said Gurden, as he stooped to raise the 
fainting girl. 

“Touch her not—you shall not touch her,” shrieked Giles. 
yours yet—she never shall be yours.”’ 

“Stand off, Giles, stand off. I don’t wish to harm you ; but if you lay 
hy on me, I will strike you,” said William, still endeavouring to raise the 
girl. 

Giles rushed furiously upon his foe, who, dropping his burden as gently as he 
could, seized him by his jacket-collar, and without hitting him hurled him from 
him to some distance. Again did Giles rush in, and again did the keeper suc- 
ceed in thrusting him off without hitting him. His third rush, however, was 
more successful, he closed with his antagonist, and when Mary recovered from 
her swoon, she saw the two powerful men—the rivals for her hand—struggling on 
the ground, and their limbs twisted together as closely as if they were part and 
parcel of each other. She could not scream—she could not move—but sat 
gazing at the fearful struggle before her like one fascinated. At length the 

rc appeared to lie perfectly still as if exhausted, and Giles, raising himself 
on his right knee, prepared to strike him a blow that should settle the dispute 
between them forever. Mary gave a shrill scream. Giles turned to gaze on 
her before the blow fell. This was fatal to him ; for the keeper, who had adopt- 
ed the ruse of pretending to lie exhausted, to free himself of his adversary’s 
grasp on his neckcloth, sprung to his feet and knocked him down. 

The battle would have been renewed—for the blood of both men was heated 
uncontrollably—in spite of Mary’s tears, and prayers, and placing herself between 
them, had not her father, who had heard her screams in the ground, galloped up 
to the spot and demanded the cause of the quarrel, and the screams of his 


‘She is not 


7% 
ary briefly explained what had happened, and the indignant father ordered 
his nephew to quit the ground, and never let him see his face again. 

Giles took no further notice of Mary or her father, but coming up to Gurden 
he told him, with most awful oaths, that he would have his revenge upon him if 
he were hanged for it. 

Gurden smiled, and bid him do his worst. 

The parties then separated. Giles returned to the public-house, and the 
keeper accompanied Mary and her father to their home. 

Within one week from that day, Giles left home in his fishing-vesse!|—a small 
cutter of about fifteen tons burden—and started for Port’s-head Point, and 
thence up the Avon towards Bristol. The vessel returned the same even- 
ing and landed a desperate set of ruffians, armed with fowling pieces, on the 
beach near the Rowbarge. 

The night was fine and clear. Gurden looked out of the casement-window 
of his cottage, and listened for any suspicious sounds in the woods about him. 
All was still—not even a branch. moved. He closed the casement, and 
having looked at his watch, extinguished the light, undressed himself, and went 
to bed. 

It was then eleven o’clock—Gurden seldom sat up so late, but he had been 
supping with Mary and his father-in-law “that was to be.”” The time passed 
so agreeably that he had not the heart to tear himself from her who had promis- 
ed to become his wife within the month. Thinking of Mary and laying plans 
for the future, kept him awake for some time ; indeed, until he heard the stable- 
clock at the Mount strike twelve. 

He turned on his side, and closed his eyes to try to sleep, that he might be up 
in time to go his early rounds in the morning. He had succeeded in getting 
into that delightful dreamy state which precedes a sound sleep, when he was 
roused by the report of a gun in thedirection of the home preserves, a covert 
between his cottage and the Mount. 

He sprung up and dressed himself as quickly as he could ; but while in the 
act, he heard several more shots fired, which convinced him that a large party 
was out. . 

Before he went down to the farm and into the village to rouse the labourers, 
he determined to inspect the party and ascertain their numerical strength as 
nearly as he could ; for this purpose, taking a strong short stick in his hand as a 
defence, he went down the hill and entered the covert, where the guns were 
still to be heard, behind the party shooting. He crept intoa dry ditch, which 
ran through the midst of the preserves, and crawled along on his hands and 
knees. He quickly reached the spot where the poachers were shooting the 
pheasants from their perching-places, and counted eleven men so engaged. 

As he was about to turn round, and make the best of his way for help he found 
himself seized by two powerful men, one of whom caught his arm as he struck 
at him, and whispering the name of *“ Mary,” hit him severely over the 
head. 

He struggled with his foes, but in vain; asecond blow struck him on the 
temple, and he was senseless. He knew of nothing that passed around him for 
nearly a fortnight, and when he recovered it was to find himself in bed at the 
Mount, with Mary sitting by his side. He had been cruelly beaten, and left for 
dead by the poachers, who had filled their bags with game, and retreated undis- 
covered. 

Gurden might have died in the ditch where he was left had it not been for his 
master, the admiral, who was at the Mount at thetime. He had heard several 
shots fired in the night, and not doubting but that he should have to send some 
half-dozen poachers to gaol in the course of the day, thought that the sooner the 


| job was over the better ; so soon as morning dawned he “ turned out’ and 


sought the steward’s room, fully expecting to see that temporary receptacle for 
rogues and vagabonds full of poachers and keeper’s assistants. No one was 
there, and no one was up in the house, so the admiral took his stick and walked 
up to the keeper’s to ascertain what had been done with the poachers. 

A little spaniel that the keeper had under his care to cure of the distemper, 
trotted behind him, and as they passed through the covert that had been the 
scene of the affray on the previous night, the dog began whimpering and run- 
ning on a trail of something. 

his rather astonished the admiral, as the dog had been broken not to follow 
game of any kind. He whistled, and called. ** Rover! Rover!” but Rover 
would not come back. Suddenly he heard the dog dash through some bushes, 
and utter a sharp bark, and then a mournful howl. 

Thinking that the poor little thing had got into a gin, or run against a dog- 
spear, his master followed it, and found it howling over and licking the face of 
his keeper, whom he looked upon as a dead man. 

As soon as he could find any of his men, the admiral sent them to the spot, 
and ordered them to carry the wounded man down to the Mount and put him 
to bed. 

Here we have seen, he was attended by Mary, who refused to quit his side. 

When William Gurden was sufficiently recovered to give an account of what 
had happened to him, every means was used to discover the perpetrators of the 
savage act, but without success. Giles Handley had left the country in a bar- 
que bound for Jamaica, and there was no clue whatever to the rest of the 

arty. 
4 Gurden’s good constitution and sober habits rendered his recovery less tedious 
than it might otherwise have been. As soon as he was quite wel!, he was mar- 
ried to Mary Handley and every thing went on as usual, excepting that the ad- 
miral, before he left England, insisted upon it that a regular under-keeper should 
be appointed, and placed ina newly-built cottage near to Gurden’s, to be ready 
to assist him in case of emergency. 

It is true that the reason he assigned to the head-keeper, for this act was, that 
“« married women did not like their husbands to be out at night.” 

For two years nothing occurred to interfere with the peace and happiness of 
Gurden and his wife. ‘The under-keeper, a strong, active, and willing fellow, 
relieved his superior of much of his unpleasant duty, and poachers seemed to 

be afraid to venture near the Mount Whistling preserves. 





One night in the depth of winter, when the snow lay deep upon the ground, 


Gurden went to the gate, and examined the prints of the shoes, and Corrobor 
ated the suspicions of his under-keeper, that strangers had been on the Spot. 
He bid him go home, but not to undress, and to come to him immediately, in 
case he heard any thing to alarm him. | 4 

About midnight Mary woke her husband, and told him that she was sure sh. 
heard voices in i near the under-keeper’s house, and thought she hear; 
blows given, and the sounds of a struggle. 

Gurden leapt from his bed, threw open the casement, and distinctly heard :},, 
stifled cry of a person endeavouring to call for assistance. He dressed himsejs 
as speedily as he could, and followed by Mary, who had thrown her cloak oye, 
her night-dress, found his assistant struggling with two men in sailors’ dressey 
who had nearly over-powered him, and were striking him with heavy sticks aboy 
his head and face. . 

Gurden threw himself on the nearest ruffian, and hurled him some distano 
from the spot. The other fellow, seeing his companion attacked, left the bey. 
en man, and prepared to defend himself against the keeper. 

Only a few blows had been exchanged, when the first ruffian took up a gy, 
and coming behind Gurden, discharged it at his back, and within three inche, 
of his body. 

The keeper fell to the ground, and Mary, who had shouted to warn her hus. 
band of his threatened danger, but in vain, threw herself on the murderer, ; 
she thought him, and in spite of all his attempts to release himself from he; 
clung to him with a firm determination to hold him until he could be secured }) 
the under-keeper. 

When the villain loosed both her hands, she fixed her teeth on his jacket, », ; 
did not loose her hold until the jacket gave way, and she was struck to :)y 
ground with a portion of it remaining in her mouth. 

The under-keeper tried to seize the man, but he fled after his companion, a); 
he was too weak to follow in pursuit, and unwilling to leave Gurden and }js 


e 
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courageous wife. 4 
“ William Gurden and his wife are the pair whom you saw to-day at the lodg: “* 
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of the Widows’ Almshouse,”’ said Jonathan Sternpost. “ His recovery wa, 
most wonderful. The charge entered like a ball, from the proximity of the 
gun when it was fired—the shot traversed the side and came out in front. The 
shock, however, to the nervous system, caused paralysis of the lower extrem). 
ties, and he has lived for years the wreck you saw him. I need hardly say thy: 
the admiral never allowed him to want for any thing, and that Mrs. Lauder\ 
gladly acceded to the wishes of him and his wife to reside at the asylum, ay; 
attend daily service in the chapel.” 

‘“* And the man who fired the shot,” said I, “‘ was, 1 presume, Giles Hand. 
ley” 

“ He was, the cowardly wretch !_ He was taken and hanged, as he deserved 
and the bit of cloth that Mary tore from his jacket in the struggle, removed «| 
doubts of his identity. The under-keeper, who was first attacked—we beliey, 
with a view to get Gurden out of his house—is now my keeper, and will te! 
you the story of the affray better than I can.” 
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ANECDOTES OF SALMON FISHING. ; . 
I will recount what happened to Duncan Grant in days of yore. First, yo. 4 
must understand that what 1s called ‘ preserving the river’ was formerly w. t 
known, and every one who chose to take a cast did so without let or hindrance ‘ 
In pursuance of this custom, in the month of July, some thirty years ago, ox ‘ 
Duncan Grant, a shoemaker by profession, who was more addicted to fisling i" ‘ 
than to his craft, went up the way from the village of Aberlour, inthe nor), 9 ‘ 
to take a cast in some of the pools above Elechies Water. He had no gree a 
choice of tackle, as may be conceived ; nothing, in fact, but what was usetul, c 
and scant supply of that. Duncan tried one or two pools without suceess, |: } 
he arrived at a very dcep and rapid stream, facetiously terined ‘ the Moun- a 
bank.’ Here he paused, as if meditating whether he should throw his line « 4 t 
not. ‘ She is very big,’ said he to himself, ‘ but I'll try her ; if I grip him he’! ms 
be worth the hauding.’ He then fished it, a step and a throw, about half way e 
down, wher a heavy splash proclaimed that he had raised him, though he miss 
ed the fly. Going back a few paces, he came over him again, and hooked hin h 
The first tug verified to Duncan his prognostication, that if he was there * he t! 
would be worth the hauding ;’ but his tackle had thirty plies of hair next tie ¥ 





fly, and he held fast, nothing daunted. Gnuve and take went on with dubious h 
advantage, the fish occasionally sulking. The thing at length became se- ’ 
rious ; and, after a succession of the same tactics, Duncan found himself « d 
the Buat of Aberlour seven hours after he had hooked his fish, the said fish fast 
under a stone, and himself completely tired. He had some thoughts of break- 
ing his tackle and giving the thing up ; but he finally hit upon an expedient t 
rest himself,and at the same time to guard against the surprise and consequer 

of a sudden movement of the fish. He laid himself down comfortably on *: 
banks, the butt-end of his rod in front ; and most ingeniously drew out part 0! 
his line, which he held in his teeth. ‘Ifhe runs when I’m sleeping,’ said be, 
‘I think I'll find him noo ;’ and no doubt it is probable that he would. c- 
cordingly, after a comfortable nap of three or four hours, Duncan was awoke 
a most unceremonious tug at his jaws. In a moment he was on his feet, his mi 
well up, and the fish swattering down the stream. He followed as best \ 
could, and was beginning to think of the rock at Craigellachie, when he foun¢ 
to his great relief that he could ‘ get a pull on him.’ He had now compari- 
tively easy work ; and exactly twelve hours after hooking him, he cleicked hi 
at the head of Lord Fife’s water: he weighed fifty-four pounds, Dutch, and 
had the tide lice upon him. Thus Duncan Grant has instructed us how to mar- 
age a large salmon. Let us now see how a large salmon may manage us. | 
the year 1715, Robert Kerse hooked a clean salmon of about forty pounds 
the Makerstoun Water, the largest, he says, he ever encountered : sair wor 
he had with him for some hours ; till at last Rob, to use his own expressio0, 
was ‘clean dune out.’ He landed the fish, however, in the end, and laid hin 
on the channel ; astonished, and rejoicing at his prodigious size, he called 0 
to aman on the opposite bank of the river, who had been watching him '0 
some time, *‘ Hey, mon, sic a fish !’ He then went for a stone to fell him with, 
but as soon as his back was turned, the fish began to wamble towards the W 
ter, and Kerse turned, and jumped upon it ; over they both tumbled, and they 
line, hook, and all, went into the Tweed. The fish was too much for Ke, 
having broke the line, which got twisted round his leg, and made his escape, \’ 
his great disappointment and loss, for at the price clean salmon were then sell. 
ing, he could have got five pounds forit. ‘Thus you see how a large fish 1 
manage us.” W.. Scroy 


on nk. 


Locomotive Resutts or 4 Bap Caaracter.—* What a traveller you ha 
become !” exclaimed an English:nan on meeting an acquaintance at Const! 
nople. 

- To tell you the truth,” was the frank reply, “ I am obliged to run a0 
the world to keep ahead of my charaeter; the moment it overtakes me [ * 
ruined ; but I don’t care who knows me so long as I travel incognito.” 

Boswell records an unhappy man, who having totally lost his character co" 
mitted suicide. a crime which Dr. Johnson reprobated very severely. 

“ Why, sir,” urged Boswell, ‘‘ the man had become infamous for life ;—w" 
would you have had him do!” 

“Do, sir! I would have him go to some country where he was not know" 
and not to the devil, where he was known.”’ 

An Irish Lanptorp.—In the time of the rebellion, the landlord of this Roy 
al Oak, a great character in those parts, was a fierce United Irishman. 
day it happened that Sir John Anderson came to the inn, and was eager!" 
horses on. ‘The landlord, who knew Sir John to be a tory, vowed and swore % b 
had no horses ; that the judges had the last going to Killkenny ; that the yeom*” 
ry had carried off the best of them; that he could not give a horse for love” 
money. “ Poor Lord Edward!” said Sir John, sinking down in a chair, 
clasping his hands ; ‘my poor misguided friend, and must you die for the loss 
of afew hours and the want of a pair of horses?” ‘‘ Lord what?” says the 
landlord. ‘Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” replied Sir John ; “the governmet 
has seized his papers, and got scent of his hiding-place ; if I can’t get ' him 
before two hours, they will have him.” ‘My dear Sir John,” cried the lan 
lord, “ it’s not two horses, but it’s eight I'll give you, and may the judges 2° 
hang forme! Here, Larry! Tim! First and second pair, for Sir John Andet- 
son; and long life to you, Sir John, and the Lord reward you for your £°" 
deed this day!” Sir John, my informant told me, had invented this predic 
ment of Lord Edward’s in order to get the horses ; and by way of corroborali" 
the whole story, pointed out an old chaise which stood at the inn-door — “ 
window broken, a great crevice in the pannel, some little wretches cra“ ing 
underneath the wheels, and two huge blackguards lolling against the eat 
“and that,” says he, “is no doubt the very post-chaise Sir John Anderson hs’ 

Lieut -General Soult, brutner of Marsnai Soalt, died at Tarbes (HaucesPY 
renees), on the 7th inst., “geo 73. He entered the army in 1783, sud - 
made a corporal ia 1791. Taree years afterwards he had risen consweraDly ‘ 
rank, and in 1795 necame Aide-de-Camp to his brother, who was then a Geo? 
ra!. In 1813, after haviag greatly distinguished himself. he became 4 —— 
of Divisiov, and, in 1815, was created a Commander of the Legion of Hee 
Dur ng the Hundred Days, he was Inspector-General of the 9h, 10¢h, a “ 
and 20th military divisions. He had retired from the service several yee's 
fore his death. rie 


— 
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SIR ROBERT, Imp., by Bobadil, out of Fidalma, at the village of Sandy Hill, Wash 
ton County, n.¢ é , 
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June Li. 
A NIGHT AT A GERMAN VILLAGE, 

‘This night we slept at a dorf amongst the hills. But who can sleep in a 
German dorf, especially on a summer's night? At ten o'clock the watchman 
-ommenees his rounds. In some cases he has a rattle, with which he intro- 
duces and conclades his call ofthe hour. In other cases a horn, which he blows 
justily, on the good old principle of waking all the 
‘hem know that he is on Fa and at the same time, if any thieves are about, to 
vive them notice to keep out of his way. Besides springing his rattle or blow- 
‘ng his horn, he sings out a rustic rhyme, varying it every hour with some piece 
of advice or moral saw. As in an old and very pious one :-— 
Hear, my masters, what I tell! 
‘Two has struck now by the bell. 
Two paths before our steps divide ; 
Man beware, and well decide. 

Human watch no good can yield us, 

God will watch us, God will shield us ; 

May he, through His heavenly might, 

Give us all a happy night. 








Hear, my masters, what I tel! ! 

Three has struck now by the bell. 

Threefold is what’s hallowed most— 

The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Human watch, &c. 


Hear, my masters, what I tell! 

Four has struck now by the bell. 
Four times our lands we plough and dress ; 
| ‘Thy heart, O man, till’st thou that less! 
i Human watch, &c. 


eat eg oe Pee 


Some watchmen are fond of a different, of a jocose and satirical strain—warn 
their neighbours to beware of fire and thieves, and to take good care of their 
wives and daughters. ‘Thus they go on from ten till four o’clock, some with a 
longer story, some with a shorter. In the mean time, as if the hourly watch- 
inan was not enough of a public disturber, on the church-tower is stationed a 
still more pestilent rogue. This is the fire watch, who often lives up in the 
church-tower with his family. His business is to walk round the tower every 
quarter of an hour through the night, and watch if any fire is anywhere break- 
ing out, either in this or the adjoining dorfs. Every quarter of an hour out he 
comes, marches round the balcony of the steeple, gives a tremendous and dolo- 
rous blast of his horn; and if he luckily spies out a fire, a lustily the alarin 
bell, or fires off a gun. In some towns a cannon is fired off when a fire is dis- 
covered breaking out any where in the night. If it be in the town itself, it is 
fired once; if in the country, twice. 

‘The street-watechman and the fire-watchman aloft having kept up this dis- 
turbance very manfully till about two o’clock, the cocks also crowing against 
one another from every part of the place, by that time all the hamlet is astir. 
They begin to let out their geese, which fly rejoicing, 1aaking a most infernal 
clangour up and down the streets, till the goose-maid or boy, with infinite pains 

| prolongation of the hubbub, collects them together, and drives them to the 
common feeding-ground. Then come out the cattle. ‘There is a lowing here 
and a lowing there, as first one and then another bauer lets his loose, and they 

aake their way to the village brunnen to drink, and then the cowherd collects 
them, orthey are again immured in their stalls. Then rush out herds of swine, 
more wild and bedeviled than those which ran headlong into the sea in the 
country of the Gadarenes ; huge, gaunt, long-legged, arch-backed, greyhound- 
stomached, with snouts double the length of any reasonable hogs’ snouts, and 
manes like their cousins-german, the wild boars. Out they bolt savagely, here 
and there, as their various styes are opened, with screams and horrid guffaws, 
shaking each other by the ears, and scouring like hounds up the street ; while 
the swineherd with his heavy-lashed whip, which he slings behind him, with 
enormous sweeps and snatches, in a style peculiar to himself, makes the streets 
echo with so many musket shots. This larum, mixed with plentiful quackling 
of ducks, rumbling of waggons, smacking of waggon whips, cries of children be- 
ginning to play, and loud talking and greetings of the people going along, being 
somewhat abated, at three o’clock a bell rings, a band of musicians mount the 
church-tower, and there, with pipes and voices, commence lustily Luther's 
Morning Hymn. 

A fine old hymn is that of Luther, and a very pious and poetical custom is 
this of sounding it forth from the church tower in a morning ; but to the ears of 
weary travellers a little too soon, is this three o’clock serenade. Yet, if one 
could but ejaculate a hasty prayer at ‘this sweet hour of prime,” turn over and 
sleep again, it would not be much amiss. But at four, the watchman goes off 
his post, and having it in commission from certain heavy sleepers to arouse 
them before he departs, he now goes from one door to another, thumps loudly 
with his staff, rings a bell if there be one, bawls up to the chamber-window, and 
having pretty well wakened the whole place, and being barked at by all the 
pent-up dogs in it, goes home, no doubt, with a very pleasing feeling of well- 
discharged duty, and with your hearty curse to boot. Now swarms the whole 
living hamlet abroad ; children play, bauers shout and talk, waggons rumble on 
more lively than ever, troops of men and women are seer going off to the fields 
with hoes or rakes over their shoulders, and just as you are dropping to sleep, 
your coachman knocks at your door, and tells you that it is five, and the carriage 
ready below ; for in summer, if you do not mean to be baked alive on the road, 











you must make good use of your mornings and evenings.” 
Howitt’s Rural and Domestic Life in Germany. 
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TROTTING MEETING—EAGLE COURSE, TRENTON, N, J. 
A rROTTING Meeting will commence over the absve course on Monday, June 19th, 
i and continue four days. 
FiRsT DAY—Purse $100, free for horses that have never won a purse over $50, Two 
¥ mile heats, in harness. ; 
Same Day—Purse $50, free for horses that have never trotted for a purse, Mile heats, 
best 3 in 5, under the saddle. 
SECOND DAY—Purse $200, free for all, Two mile heats, in harness. 
Same Day—Purse $50, tree for horses that never trotted tor money, Mile heats, best 
3 in 5, uader the saddie. 
THIRD DAY—Purse $100, free for horses that have never won a purse over $100, 
; Two mile heats, under the saddie. 
: Same Day—Purse $59, for Pacing horses that never won a purse, stake, or match over 
F $100, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, usder tho saddie. 
be FOURTH DAY—Purse $100, free for horses that never wona purse over $100, Two 
rolle heats, in harness. 
Same Day—Purse $50, free for horses owned and trained in New Jersey that never 
' won over $50, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, under the saddle. ; 
F Sweepstakes ior ail, sub. $100 each, $25 ft., to wnich the proprietor will add $100, Two 
mile heats, under the saddie. To name and cluse by the J5th inst 
The greatest field of trotting hoses that has ever mace their appearance on any track. 
From the persona) promises of the owners of trotting horses annexed— Mr. Geo. Young, 
with Ripton wt the head; W. J. Hannll, with Dutchman, and others, and a number from 
Philadeiphia ; Mr. Wheipley, from Baltimore, with a strong field; from New York, Mr. 
H. Woodruff, with Dutchess and others ; Mr. W. Wheelan, with his stable ; Mr. Spicer, 
with Awful, Americus, and Lady Suffolk, and then look vut for the slow crabs that 
come In at the heel of tae hunt. 
In all instances twoor more to make atrot. Entries to close by 10 o’clock, A. M, at 
the Eagle Hotel, the day previous. A list of entries wiil be published in the Pennsyiva- 
nian and the Chronicle on tue morning of each trot. The entries can be seen the even- 
ing previous, by applying at J. Hojlahans, John Horter’s, William Kenton’s, George Phi. 
lips’, and James Toinert’s. Excursion tickets 75 cents. in either of the raij-road liaes 
from Philadelptia. One liane eaves Waluut-street at 7 o'clock A. M. from the Kensing- 
ton Depot. Omuibuses leave Dock-street at hal'-past 8 o’clock for the Kensington trip. 
On account of the mes, 25 cents will becharged at the gate, and procure a ticket for 
the public stand. Badges, $3, or $1 per day, to persors wishing to go to the Club stand. 
No person to be permitted on the course without a bodge. Beacon Course Rules to be 
adopted. JAMES BROWN, Proprietor. 


(June 10.) 





BLUE LICK SPRINGS, KY. 
T AND L P HoeLLIDAY, PROPRLETORS. 

HE Proprietors of tais celebrated watering place return their sincere thanks for the 

lloeral patronage bestowed on them daring the last season, and respectfully tuform 
their friends and the public generally, who are fond of a delightfal retreat forthe sum- 
mer months, that they have, since tne last year, completed the improvements bvt par- 
tially finished jast season, and they feel satisfied that they can now offer accommoda- 
tions to these Who may favor them with a visit inferior to none in the West. 

This estabish. nent 1s now sufficientiy commocivus to accommodate five hundred visi- 
tors Tney deem It unnecessary to say anything of the medicinal properties of the 
BLUE LICK WaTER, as it is an admitted fact that it is the most efficacious water In 
the United States. 

But they wouid remark, that since the last season they have discovered, near the 
Biue Lick Springs, 4 bountiful stream of White Suiphur Water, which is said to be not 
inferior to the Waite Suiphur Water of the Virginia Springs. It is necessary to state, 
however, that in ume of heavy rains, which is unusual during the watering season, 
there is a fresa water vein that mixes and seriously injures the White Suiphur. We are, 
however, confident that it can be separated from tne fresh water, and expect to haveit 
in Its purity atall times. ; é ? 

lhe Blue Licw Springs are situated on the Lexington and Maysville turnpike road, 
about 38 miles from the former, and 24 miles from the latter, on the main waters of 
Licking River, in the midst of a wild and mountainous country, furnishing unlimited 
amusement to the angler and hunter. Simce the last season, thé proprietors have spared 

, neither pains nor expense to add every possible attraction to this establishfhent, the va- 
rious means of amusement, the absence of which our friends felt so sensibly during the 





last season, have been looked to since that tim, and are now beingcompleted This 
establishment is ket open the whole year tor the accommodation o! persons wishing lo 
visit for their hea!th or pleasure, and the house will be regularly opened for the com- 
inencement of the watering season, on the J5th day of June. An arrangement has been 
made with a Tattersalis to rurnish, during the season, & St ud of horses for the saddle for 
the use of the visitors. | keep at his stable at the Spriags se- 


The same gentieman will J 
Veral hacks and buggies. TT. & L. P. WULLIDAY, Proprietors. 


Se ee 





LUE LICK WATER —T. & L. P. HOLLIDAY, the proorietors of the Blue Lick 
Springs, aving recently purchased the interest o! the Hon. Geo. M. Bedinger and 
D. Bailengal, Esq.. inthe Biune Lick and White Sulphar Springs, have bow the entire 
control vt those celebrated Mineral Waters, and are prepared to ship it to any part of 
the United States upon reasonable terms. $ ; D 
They design appointing agents in ali the larger cites in the Union, as soon as practi- 
cable, to dispose of the water, aud when purchases are made of their authorised agents, 
purchasers may rest assured they will get the water pure and genuine. 
(June 3.) T. & L. P. 
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TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE 


FOR JUNE, 1843. 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


HE JUNE number of this Magazine (being No. VI., Vol. XIV.) was pub- 
lished onthe ‘st inst. at the Uffice of the * Spirit of the Times,” No. 1 Barclay- 
Street, American Hote}. Embellished by the following engraving :— 
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STALLIONS: FOR: 1843. 
Ty~ Notrceslike the following (newer exceeding two lines) will be inserted during the 
son for Five Dollars in the Spirst of the Times” and the * Chronicle.” To those qeatléees 
we saree thewr horses in detail (to the amount of Twenty Dollars) inthis paper, no charg 
ANDREW, by Sir Charles, d , 

Warrenton, Fauquier Co., Vast Doteen aah aaadaakaeedia ee se mac yt 


BELSHAZZAK, imp , vy Biackieck, out Manuella by Dick And stable 
Thos. Aldersun, Nashville, Tenn., at 880 and $100, =e $l to ~~ yes Sa a 


CLARION, by Monmouth Eclipse, dam b ind? ; 
Neck, Monmouth Co., N. J, at $20 and 088 eatanes = get poh 


DONCASTER, Imp., by Longwaist, dam by M 
Miss., at $25 the season in advance, and $1 ee. J. Minor’s stable, Natchez, 


janis Grok, Cae ls, Bin? i Boe, am oy Prenela a Ge 
Nh tac tgs Colacnoto a Bie ed aP aga Wy, Commodore Elia W. 
eb inp bY wis factien. of Matilda by Comus, at the Oakland ah Louisville, 
" ampton'Co.,N. Ca¥ $40 cath, 0 if et pal before tt Sula gi eg NORE 


MARGRAVE Imp., by Muley, dam by Election, will stand tnis seas 
$40 and $60.—Thes. Payne and A. T. B. Merritt. on et Beidelé, Va.,a8 


SARPEDON, Imp., by Emilius, out of lcaria by The Flyer, at the stable of Wm. 
man, near Lexington, Ky., at $30 cash, or $40 at the expirationof the phe —e- 


SHERIFF PACHA, Imp. (a high bred Arabian, imported by Com. Elliott, U.S. Navy) ar 
Andalusia, Pa., and Trenton, N. J., at $30. , - avy), a8 

STEEL, by Imp. Fylde, out of Diamond by Constitution, at the Mount Vernon Course 
near Alexandria, D. C. m4 


TALMA, Imp.., light grey, at George Barnard’s, Sherbrooke, Canada East, at $10. 


TORNADO, at the stable of H. Aifred Conover, near the Union Course, L. I., at $20 for 
thorough-breds, and $10 for ali others. 


TREASURER, by Imp. Roman, out of Dove, at the stable of Ma). Wm. Jones,at Cold 
Spring, L. I., at $20 for thorough-breds, and $10 for al! others. 






























































Che American Sporting Chronicle, 
A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE WEEKLY SPORTING PAPER, 
at Two Dollars per annum. 





The Publisher of the ‘‘American Turf Register” and the ‘‘Spirit of the Times” 
will commence, on the 2ist of March instant, anew weekly journa!, entitled the 
‘*AMERICAN SPORTING CHRONICLE,” which, from the extent, novelty, and at- 
traction of its contents, and its unprecedented cheapness, will commend itself to a)! 
classes of the community. The *' Chronicle” will be essentiaily devoted to the inte 
rests of the Farmer, the Breede1, and the Sportsman, while the Current News of the 
Day, and Literary and Theatrical Intelligence will render it grateful to the genera! 
reader. For the fulfilment of the Publisher’s purposes, he has engaged as Editor Wm 
T. Porter, Esq., so long and favorably known throughout the Union as the editorof 
the ‘** Spirit of the Times” and the ‘‘ Am. Turf Register.” Numerous subjects wi)! 
claim his attention in the management of the ** Chronicle,” and first 

THE TURF.—The prominent design of the ** Chronicle” wii! be to procure and give 
interest to the Sports of tne Turf. To this end it will give reports of ai! the Races 
throughout the United States and Canada, with descriptions of tne most important 
racing events in Great Britain and Continenta! Europe. , 

TRUTTING.—-Constantly increasing attention is now paid to Trotting Horses in this 
country. A few years since it was exclusively conhned to New York aud Philade!phia, 
but Trotting Associatious are now regularly organised in Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Mobile, Montreal], and severa) other cities. Great attention 
will be given to this department ; that a wholesome rivalry be maintained, ali the 
great Trotting teats in this country, Canada, and Engiand will be recorded. 

BLOOD STOCK.—AIl Importations of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, etc., and al! im- 
portant Sales of Stock at home and in England—selected essays on the Breeding and 
Management of Horses, etc., and a regular Review of Stallions, with pedigree, per- 
formances, etc., will be published. 

FARMERS and BREEDERS will find their interests fostered and upheld in the 
** Chronicle” to the bestof the editor's ability. In addition to a wide correspondence, 
he isin the receipt of all the best Agricultural Publications in the language, from which 
copious extracts will be made. 

SPORTING INTELLIGENCE.—Being published at the office of the “ Spirit of the 
Times,” the ‘‘ Chronicle” will have the advantage of an infinite number of correspond- 
ents, at home and abroad, and socomplete are the arrangements entered into, that its 
Sporting Intelligence will be unusually comprehensive, varied, and interesting, com- 
prising all the On Dits in the Sporting World. 

FIELD, RURAL, and AQUATIC SPORTS.—AI! the manlv diversions which give 
zest to life willbe appropriately regarded, and come in for alarge share of the editor’s 
attention. With this view, frequent extracts from ‘* Bell’s Life in London,” and the 
English and other Sporting Magazines wil! be given, together with origina! detailsof al! 
these recreations in this country. 

it will suffice, that the Publisher is determined to make the ‘* Sporting Chronicle” 
what its name imports, and that in its columns wil! be founa, at intervals, the discussion 
and the narratives which pertain to 


Racing, Farming, Sailing, Skating, Sales of Stock, 
Trotting, Hunting, Pedestrianism, Billiards, Importations, 
BloodStock, Shooting, Pugilism, Ten Pins, Sweepstakes, 
Breeding, Fishing, Cricketing, Cocking, Matches, 
Training, Rowing, Swimming, Quoits, Challenges. 


NEWS, LITERATURE. etc.—-Although the leading objects of the “ Chronicle” are 
of a sporting cast, our readers may rely upon it that we shall not be behind nand in va- 
ried and elegant Literature, and the Current News of the Day. 

THINGS THEATRICAL.—As objects of lively interest, the Drama, Opera, and Ballet 
will demand the editor’s best efforts. Without stint or measure, but with candor and 
impartiality, he will take cognizance of the novelties presented at our five different city 
Theatres, and also lay before his readers the Green Room Intelligence of the United 
States and Europe. Aspirantsto histrionic distinction may always look to the ** Chroni- 
cle’? with confidence for encouragement and support. 

SALMAGUNDI.—This, the miscellaneous department of the ‘“* Chronicle,” wil! be so 
managed as to give zesttoallthe rest. It will be composed of every variety of mate- 
rial; sober news, both foreign and domestic—remarks upon the fashions—fun and frolic 
—scraps and oddities ; !n fine, every thing we can glean of wit and merriment, will be 
crowded into our columns. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
For One Year’s Subscription, in advance -.......-...--...--.-.-- Two dollars. 
ry, No name whatever will be placed onthe list of subscribers until the money is 
paid. All letters mus: be post paid. 
IL> Ageats can be supplied with one hundred copies of the ‘* Sporting Chronicle” for 
Three dollars, by application to JOHN RICHARDS, 
Proprietor and Publisher of the“ Spirit of the Times” and ‘* Turf Rexister,” No. 1 


Barclay-street, New York. 


CRICKET CHALLENGE. 
HE St. George's Cricket Club of New York, with a view to draw public attention 
to the noble, manly, and healthful game of Cricket, resoived, at their last meeting, 
to put forth a chalenge to play their best eleven against any eleven plavers in the United 
States. Letters must be addressed, post paid, to R. N. Timson. Esq., President of the 
St. George's Cricket Club, New York. {June 13 3 


FOR SALE, 
A BRACE of thorough-bred Springers, four months old, of the very best English 
nue, Brooklyn. 








blood. Enquire at the Fourth Ward Hotel, corner Fulton-street and Myrtie Ave- 
(June 10-3t.*[ 





ECLIPSE STABLES, 
ITUATED at theend of Union-st.,fronting on Philippa and Circus-streets, between 
Peiuido and Gravier-streets, New Orleans. 

TO THE PUBLIC.—The subscriber is now able to offer accommodations equal, if not 
superior, to any other of the kind in the Soath. The stable has 84 feet front, by 200 fee: 
inlength, with twoaisles 20 feet in width, running the whole length, with a 13 feet 
story, which makes itone of the mostroomy, airy, and convenient stables ever built in 
thiscountry. He has now, and will always have, on hand from 10 to l2of the best new 
buggy wagons. and as many superior horses to suitthem; also Carriages, Cabs, &c., toy 
publicconvenience. Charges to suit the times. — ; 

Drovers will find it to their advantage to patronise this establishment, as the proprie- 
tor does notintend keeping forsale, or undertaking any laige horse speculation on his 
own account, consesuentiy he will be able to aid his patrons in making sale of then 
stock. Superior break wagons will be furnished for the especial use of drovers, and he 
will always take their oills in horses, if desired, at the market price. 

Trotting amateu$ and owners of race horses will also find complete accommodation: 


for their horses int ox stables, which willbe as private as they coud have them in trey 
own stables. Wm. G.HAUN. 


(Dec. 8.) 





BY SPECIAI. APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 


HE high character of these Pens has induced the attempton the part of several ma- 
T kers, to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upon the public. An interio) 
article, bearing the mispelied name of Gillott—thus, Gi//ot—omitting the final ¢, is now 
in the market. The public can readily detect it by its untinished appearance, as weil as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. ‘ 

Observe that all the genuine are marked in full on each pen, ** Joseph Gillott’s Pa 


ent,” or Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-simile of hi» 
signature. : 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave toin 
man to 71 John,coraer of Gold-street, where h 
plete assortment of the above well-known articles, 
terms. 


form the trade.that he has removed from 19 Beek 

e will keep constantiy on hand a com 

which will be offerd on favorable 
( May 8-t.f.1 





JOHN ANDERSON & CO’'S | 

IR-CURED HONEY DEW Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, Snuff. &c.— 
A The public are respectfully informed, that the subscribers have completed ther 
extensive arrangements for manufacturing in the city of New York their inimitable 
* Air Cured Honev Dew Fine Cut Chewing Tobacco”’—also a peculiarly mild Smoking 
Tobacco, manufactured by them alone. Country merchants, and others, who have not 
hitherto been able to obtain the quantity they required tor their sales, are informed that 
we are now ready to execute their orders to any amount. Ail orders will be punctually 


i , corner of Wall-street, New York. 
attended to if left at 152 Pearl, co ’ JOHN ANDERSON «& CO. 


N.B. This Tobacco is warranted superior to any other, or can be returned. and the 
money refunded. { Sept. 24.) 





Scananes PIGS. yf wl a ‘ 
HARLES STARR, Jr., of Mendham, Morris Co., VN. J.. will be prepared the coming 

Spring to execute orders for thorongh-bred Berkshire Pigs, trom the imported boar 
Hagbourne, and a superior boar of Windsor Castle family, and fifteen choice sows,lately 
procured from A. B. ALLEN, Esq., of Buffalo, N.Y ‘ aaa 

Pigs from this superior stock, from two to three months old, will be delivered, a 
caged, on ship beard at New York, for twenty-five to thirty dollars per pair. Feed fur- 
r bbl. 

nished, when desired, at $3 pe plied with all the advan- 


Persons desiring eitherpigs or tal! grown animals, can be supy 
tages of Mr. ‘Allen's mock ot Buffalo, withont incurring the risks and costs of cana) 


transportation—the advertiser's residence being but half a day’s i. 24.) 


TRUSTEE, Imp., oy Catton, out of Emma by Whisker, at the stable of Jas. L. Bradley, 
near Lexington, Ky., at $50—$1 to groom, to be paid before the mare is taken away. 


VALPARAISO, Imp., by Velocipede, out of Juliana by Gohanna, 
Missouri, at $50, and $1 to groom.—Lewis Sherley. 





near Jefferson City 





WAGNER, by Sir Charles,dam by Marion, at the stable of Geoige A. Wylie, Gallati 
Tenn , at $50 and $100, and $1 to the groom. . ORR Te 


WAXY POPE, Imp.,by Waxy Pope, dam by Swordsman, at Mr. Pierson’s, Joh 
Fuiten County, New York. o> y ° 3, Johnstown, 


WOuDPECKER, by Bertrand, dam by Imp. Buzzard, at his old stand, Bourbor County, 
Ky., at John Cunningham & Co.’s, at $40 and $50. 


' FOR SALE, : 
A very valuable single-barrelled FOWLING PIECE. Barre} and Lock specially im- 
ported froin Westley Richards’ establishment, London. It is silver mounted. Can 
ve seen at the office of the ** Spirit of the Times.’ Will be soid a bargain. 
FISHING TACKLE. 


(Apr. 29.) 

OHN CONROY, No. 52 Fulton Street, corne: of Cliff, offers for inspection, improved 

Rods and Ree!s of his own manufacture, and a full assortment of tackle of the best 
cescription—a greater variety than has heen seen before in this country. (Feb. 26—6m.} 


: THO. AND J. J. FLOURNOY, 
TTORNEYS AT LAW, Augusta,Ga. Reference—B. Newheuse, W.H. Newhouse 
& Co., Oliver Wetmore, Francis Clark, John K. Hora, New York. 
{March }8 ly.) 























: ANDERSON’'S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
os AVENUE, corner 4Uth-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 
from the Railroad Depot.) 

Persons taking a Sunday stroll] on the Avenue, will find a com/ortable room set apart 
fortheiruse. Liquors and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated ALBANY 
PALE ALE always on hand. 

N.B. ** Bell’s Life in London,” ‘‘ Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other Lon; 
don papers. received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. {March 4.) 


FOR SALE, 
WO thorough-bred, and very handsome’Spaniels, of the King Charles Breed, being 
a Dogand Slut. Any one having time to attend to them would find their price a 
profitable investment. Tney can be seen at Wm. Moore's, No. 53 Ferry-street, corner 
of Pearl. Also some splendid Canarys for sale uncommonly cheap. {March 4.) 


IMPORTED TRUSTEE. 

HIS magnificent horse (the property of WaLTER Livineston, Esq., of New York,) 
the sire of Fashion, the Champion of the Turf, and other winners, is now at my 
stables, near Lexington, Kentucky, where his services wi!l be let to mares at Fifty Dol- 
lars the season, and $1 to the groom—to be paid in all cases before the mare is taken 
away. The subscriber will not be liable for accidents nor escapes. The season will 

commence on the Ist of February, and close on the Ist of July. 

Lexington, Ky., Dec., 1842. JAMES L. BRADLEY. 


—— — 











JIM CROW AND BETSEY WILSON FOR SALE. 
BL. CROW, a fine dapple grey colt. 4 yrs. old this spring, rising 15 hands 2 inches high, 
(bred by the late Gen. T. Emary, of Md.), got by Mingo, dam by John Richards, gran- 
dam Fanny Wright (own sister to Tamor) by Silver Heels, g. g.dam Aurora by Vitzan. 
For extended pedigree, see *‘ Turf Register,’ vol. vi. p.423. He was trained by Gen. 
Emory last spring, with his other Mingo colt, Sambo, that ran at Baltimore. Gen. Emory, 
in a letter to me last June, says, he is not inferior in speed to Sambo, and that he can 
run his mile certainly in 1:50. Connecticut is not the proper location for a horse of his 
speed, therefore he will be sold. 
Also BETSEY WILSON, the dam of the celebrated Lady Clifden. For her I was 
awarded a Silver Cup, at the Fair of the American Institute Jast October, as the best 
brood mare. 
For terms, apply to Wm. T. Porter, Es3., or of the subscriber, 
East Windsor, Conn., April, 1843.—{apr. 29.) 


PHCENIX HOTEL, 

FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE’S, CUR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS., LEXINGTON, KY. 

OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 

to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house hasjust un- 

dergone a thorough repair, and been aimost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidently trusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
boarders, accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment inthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long known as connected 
with the establishment in that capacity, he is entirely confident that every attention will 
be paid te the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity can 
bestow. 

The stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages, 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wish them. 

He pledges himself to spare neither ‘rouble o- expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 

The Stages regularly arrive at and depart frova this house. 

N. B. His charges have been reducedto correspond withthe present state ef the times, 
and will be found to be as low as those of any respectable hotel! in the country. 

Lexington, Apri! 23, 1842—[May7.) J. B. 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE. 

NO. | ANN-STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 

URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtainia 

this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Lateral 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken bythe Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Cuntracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it cam 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 

Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates; also attention is gi- 
vento the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot, curva- 
ture of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chik 
dren without detaining them from school, J. KNIGHT, M. D., 

(April 16.7 Principa! ofthe Institute 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. 
HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this 
city, purchase ot materials,and as general agent for anything appertaining to the 
business. Any matters intrusied to his care will be attended to with punctuality and 
despatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James 
J. Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co.,and L. Chapman. 
All communications must be post paid. 
JAS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
or purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., No. 28 John-street. 
New Yor 2.—(aug. 27-t.f.J 


CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON, S.C. 
NGUS STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks to 
former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 
informs them that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 
business. : 
The Hotel is now inthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 
the furniture renovated, ana every necessary measure aaopted to contrioute to the 


comfort of Boarders and Travellers. ’ é 
It is the determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the best 


the market affords, and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines will 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rail 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will always find an omnibus in attendance. 

Boarders, either families, or siagle gentiemen, are informed that prices have been re- 


duced to meet the exizencies uf the times, as follows : 


HENRY WATSON. 








——— 





Augns 








Permanent Boarders, (Gentiemen's ordimary)...-.- cecccoccccegecscoossc- $9 pr. Week 

Do do. (Ladies’ ordinary).....----- qresacceccsequecee gaends 10 pr. week 

Traasdont Boarders, ..o<..c..< ccc cccedecsccccccceccses wéevsdscccsdsecsoe” SP QrTGae 
Get. 15.) 





FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 

HIS new and splendia establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner of 
_ Franklin Piace. between Third and Fourth streets, and in the :mmediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea. 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part of May. 
it will be conducted on the pian of the americanand Parisian Hotels con ointly, hav 
both a Table d’Hote anda iestaurante iCaye The rooms, whichare unusually large 
wel! ventilated, andso constructed as to present asplendid parlor by day, and anequally 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, atfrom $250 to $10 per “Rite 
or with beard. at $2per day. In the Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be se 
up, in @ Superior manner, at the most reasonabie prices; and the wines, imported ex- 
pressly for the establishment, will be furnished in the smallest quantities, and at almost 
European prices. The most celebrated cooas, in every department, have been e 
and the furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themselves that the “‘ Franklin” will be found oy all who may faver 
them with a visit, literally and truly a “‘ House of Accommodation for St--agers.”” 


{April 30) 





J. M. ANDERSON & SON. 
Philadelphia, April, 1843 
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PARK THEATRE. ‘ 
ONDAY, June 19.—Last right but one of Mr. Booth’s engagement, Richard III., and 


AY— Last night of Mr. Booth's engagement, The Apostate and a favorite 


farce. 
WEDNESDAY=—Mr. Booth’s Benefit. 
fp La) fart nee Brougham’s Benefit. 
—_ t . 
SATURDAY a favorite Comedy and other entertainments. 








Things Cheatrical. 


Daring the first part of the week Mr. and Mrs. Brovenam have been playing 
at the Park Theatre ; their performances have since been interrupted by the 
sudden indisposition of Mr. Brougham, who was taken ill on the day his benefit 
was to have taken place. The performances advertised had to be changed, and 
the benefit postponed. On Thursday Mrs, Hunt took her benefit and had a very 
respectable audience. Her husband made his first appearance for some 
years, upon the stage, as “ John of Paris,” and sang with very good taste ; 
Mr. Mitcwett and Miss Taytor, of the Olympic, a!so volunteered for the oc- 
casion, and were received with tremendous applause. Mr. Boora commenced 
an engagement last evening, which promises to be equally successful with his 
former ones. 

Niblo’s Garden continues to attract the beauty and fashion of the town, the 
house being crowded almust every evening before the rising of the curtain. 
Mille. Catve continues to grow in favor by her beautiful performance of * An 
gele” in Le Domino Noir, and we have never beard her to so much advantage 
ason Wednesday evening, when she was enthusiastically applauded from the 
beginning to the end of the opera. Upon being called out at the conclusion, 
bouquets and wreaths were showered upon her in profusion. The English vau- 
deville company, with Burton at the head, have also come in for their share of 
crowded houses and plaudits,and more than their share of laughter. Last 
night the beautiful comic opera of * Le Postillion de Lonfumeau,” so much ad- 
mired at the Park a few yeers ago, was produced, and will doubtless have a 
great run. 

Mr. Wattace's Concert on Tuesday evening was crowded to excess. He 
fully sustained the reputation he established on his first appearance. He hes 
now left for Boston, where we trust his great merits will ensure him the most 
cordial reception and complete success. 


} sere 











——-—- 


: THE MATCH BETWEEN THE CHESS-CLUBS OF 
NEW YORK AND NORFOLK. 


This long eontested match has at last reached its termination, having been 
begun in 1840. It consisted of two games played simultancously and by cor- 
respondence. One of the two games was wen by the New York Club, the 

other being drawn. The New York Club thereupon claimed to have won the 
match, a claim resisted Sy the Norfolk Club, who maintained that the drawn 
game counted for nothing ; that therefore only one of the two games agreed 
upon had been played; and that another must still be played im lieu of the 
one that proved drawn. If that should be won by the Norfolk Club, the par- 
ties would of course stand even, and another game for “ the conqueror” would 
be necessary, according to the terms of the match. This raised a nice ques- 
tion as to the effect of a drawn game ic a match of chess, in the absence of any 
special stipulation on the subject. In the settlement of the terms of the match, 
it had been agreed that any question of dispute that should arise, should be re- 
ferred to the arbitration of J. L. O'Sullivan, Esq., (then a resident of Washing- 
ton, though now of New York). An elaborate discussion of the question passed 
to and fro between the parties, in written arguments, which was not closed till 
the 30th ult. The decision has been given, 4s will appear below, in favor of 
the New York Club ; who are now therefore the winners of the match, and of 
course entitled to the trophy of victory, which was to be a handsome chess 
board and pieces. For the sake of the interest of the subject and the occasion, 
to no small number of our readers, we subjoin the Statement of the case, as 
submitied by the two Clubs, (having been drawn up by the Norfolk Club and 
assented to by that of New York,) and the Opinion of the arbitrator; together 
with the two games as actually plaved. It is not considered necessary to pub- 
lish the respective arguments of the two parties, 
STATEMENT. 

An even match at chess was agreed to be played by correspondence be- 
tween the Chess Club of New York and that of Norfolk. It was agreed by 
these parties that this match should consict of two games, each of the parties 
to have the first move in one of these games. Butif each party shou!d win 
one of the two games, or if both of the two games should prove to be drawn 
games, then a third game only should be played ; and if this should prove to 
be a drawn game then a fourth game; and so on until a decided result was 
obtained ; and that the first move in this third game (if it sould be wecessary 
to play it,) should belong to that party who should obtain the highest number 
at one throw of three dice by any gentleman in New York ; and the agreement 
between the parties (which was in writing) contained no provision for the cass 
of one of the parties winning a single game and the other of the two games 
proving to be a drawn game. 

It was agreed, however, that all questions which might arise under such con- 
ventional rules as the two Clobs might adopt, or under the rules prescribed by 
the books, should he submitted to John L. O'Sullivan, Esq.; whose decision 
sheuld be final and obligatory upon both parties. 

In the progress of this match the New York Chess Club won a single game ; 
but the other of the two games proving tu be interminable has recently been 
declared, by the consent of both parties, to be a remise. 

Under these facts(which are all deemed necessary to a proper decision of 
the case) the New York Club claims to nave won the match; while the Nor- 
folk Club insists that the match is not yet ended, because a drawn game is no 
game ; but that to terminate the match anew game must be played; and i! 
that be drawn then another; and so on, until a decided result shall be obtained 
In this new game the Norfolk Club concedes that the New York Club (which 
had the first move in the drawn game) will be entitled to the first move. 

The arbitrator is respectfully requested, by both parties, to decide the ques- 
tions which are thus presented. Very Respectfully, 

Signed by the Secretaries of the two Clubs. 
OPINION. 

A Drawn Game is not, as contended by the Norfolk Club, and conceded by 
that of New York, “no game.” Although it may be the “essential character"’ 
of games of chance that they must be either won or lost, such is not the case 
with respect to the nobler combat of Chess, which, through the equal skill of 
the two parties, may be thus terminated and consummated, with justly equal 
honors. Its object being to ascertain the superiority of skill, every drawn geme 
bears upon this object no less directly than every game won and lost, aad 
cannot be left out cf the accuunt in estimating the comparative force of the 
parties. If, for example, the one has beaten the other four games to two, their 
relative force is (gquoad hoc) as 50 to 25; but if these six games won and lost. 
have occurred in a series of 100, the uthers being drawn, their relative force is 
(quoad hoc) as 51t049. Certainly, then, in a match played with sole reference 
to the triumph of superior skill, drawn games ought not to be excluded from 
the count as “ null and void,” if we would seek the rule of the case in the ge- 
nera] theory and objects of the game. 

The dictum of Mr. George Walker, cited by the Norfolk Club, that “ if two 
parties agree to play a match of a certain number of games, unless specially 
agreed drawn games are not to be counted in the number,” is certainly not good 
law,—mueh as the pub‘ic of chess-players is indebted to the zealous and useful 
labors of his pen on the subject of Chess. No such law is contained in the 
French Rules, nor in the code of the London Club, of which a version, lately 
revised by a committee appointed for that purpose, is republished in “ The 
Chess-Player’s Chronicle,” vol. 2, page 266, as also in Lewis's New Treatise, 
now in process of publication. The pages of this excellent periodical (the 
Chronicle) abound with evidence that Mr. Walker's several versions of the 








Laws of the Game, as contained in his several works, we Not received as au- 


— 





thentic or authoritative by the leading players and clubs of his own country. 
This particular rule indeed, as cited by the Norfolk Club, from his edition of 
Philidor of 1832, stands condemned as rash and unsound, on the face of bis 
own writings, by his own omission of it in his Treatise published in the followiag 
year, and his subsequent modificatien of it in the edition of his Treatise of 1841, 
in which latter work the above statemeut of it dwindles down into the following, 
that ‘‘ when a match is made to consist of a given number of games, it is fre- 
quently stipulated that drawn games should count among the number.’’ And 
even against the ioference here perhaps designed to be implied —(namely, that 
in the absence of such stipulation drawn games would not count among the 
number)—may be opposed the fact that the same stipulation is also frequently 
made on the other side,—as in the match between the Clubs of London and 
Edinburgh in 1824. 

In the celebrated match played between M. de la Bourdonnais and Mr. Mc- 
Donnell, in 1834, which consisted of four separate matches of 21 games each ; 
the drawn games were not omitted from the count, the respective numbers won 
and drawn (see Chess-Player's Chronicle, vol. 1, p. 410) having been as 
follows :— 


First match—M. de la B. won 13; Mr. McD. won 4; drawn 4 
Second “ 6 (Tn) ee 1) ll “ “ “ @g “ 1 
Third sé “6 ot. om ~ 6 “ “ § “ 7 
Fourth rr 6s “ 66 OS ll “ rT “ 9 So: "2 


Ia a match of nine games, played between Mr. George Walker and M. de St, 
Amant (as related by the latter in the Palamede, vul. 1, p. 250), the drawn 
game{was not excluded from the count; M. St. Amant having won 5, Mr. Wal- 
ker 3, and 1 having been drawn. 

It is nowhere stated that in either of these cases this reckoning of the drawn 
games was by virtue of a special agreement, altering what would otherwise have 
been the rule or practice. The drawn games are included in the count, without 
remark, as though matter of course, which would scarcely have been the case 
had that course been understood as a deviation from the “ well settled rule,” 
or even the usual practice ou the subject. 

The position is assumed and argued from by the Norfolk Club, that “if two 
parties agree io play a match, to consist of a single game, and this proves to be 
a remise, neither the game nor the match is determined ; but either party, after 
agreeing to withdraw the game, may insist upon renewing the contest in ano- 
ther game, and this must be done or the match will be forfeited.” If this as- 
sumption is nut entirely unfounded, any authority for it in the books of Chess 
(beyond the impl:cation involved, perhaps, in Mr. Walker's doctrine on the sub- 
ject) is unknown to the undersigned. 

The view taken by the lave M. de !a Bourdonnais (the greatest player and high- 
est authority of our day) of the proper force and bearing of a drawn game evi 
dently coincided with that above stated ; for in the system of laws proposed by 
him to replace the imperfect code of the “‘ Traité des Amateurs,” he does aot 
even allow the privilege which the English practice (improperly, as it appears 
to me,) concedes to the first player in the drawn game, that of retaining the 
first move in the next game. This point was not referred to inthe code of the 
‘“‘ Amateurs,” which (with obvious impropriety) simply gave to the winning 
party in one game the advantage of the move in the next—a practice mentioned 
by Sarratt (1822) as also existing in Germany. The law recommended by 
La Bourdoonais (see his Nouveau Traiié, 1833, p. 196,) and constituting the 
rule of the actual present play in Paris, as I learn from a distinguished player 
from that capital, is as follows :—‘‘ In even games, the first move is determined 
at the outset by lot, and afterwards alternates between the two players, even 
though the games be drawan.”’ This is also substantially the rule laid down by 
Sarratt, who says in broad and general terms, without a!lusion to any excep- 
tion in the case of a drawn gsme, that “‘when the game is played even, the 
players must draw for the first move; after the first game, the move belongs 
alternately to each player.”’ It is clear, moreover, that this rule is equally re- 
commended by right reason, on the true principles of the game, because not 
ouly is a drawn game as true and real a fact, in reference to the main object of 
the game itself, as one that may be won and lost, but also whatever advantage 
is incident to the first move, the first player in the drawn game has already en- 
joyed it in his fair turn ; and if he bas notwithstanding failed towin the game, 
it is his fault, and can afford him ne good ground for claiming a repetition of 
that advantage. Mr. Walker's veclaration, that “a drawn game is no game,” 
though repeated in bis different publications in different forms of language, (and 
in terms so comprehensive as fully, indeed, to cover the position on this point 
assumed by the Norfolk Club,) can avail but little against such authority, illus- 
trated by such examples, as the above. 

The Norfolk Club appear to me to misapprehend the true bearing of the evi- 
dence cited by themselves as contained in the settlement of the terms of the 
match between the clubs of Paris and Westminster in 1834, and repeated in 
the cartel between those of Paris and St. Petersburg. They consider that it 
was “this well settled rule probably,” (namely, that drawn games in a match 
were to be excluded from the count as null and void) *“* which induced the two 
clubs of Paris and Westminster to provide by their special agreement that they 
would play ‘‘ partie aterevauche sans /a belle,” and that “ si une nation gagnait 
une partie et que l'autre fut nulle, cette nation serait proclaimee victoriease.” 
And they add the remark, that “‘ at all events the insertion of such clauses show 
very clearly what was the idea of these clubs as to the general law the opera 
tion of which they thereby controlled.” I translate éhe whole passage in ques- 
tion, as referred to by them in the Palamede, vol. 2. p. 11 : 

“The match consisted of two games played simultaneously, the English 
and the French having each the move in one of them. Game and game were 
therefore (donc) to be played without a third for the conqueror; so that (de 
sorte que) if one nation gained one game and the other was drawn, that na- 
tion would be proclaimed victorious ; and that if the English and the French 
each gained one, they should each withdraw their stakes, and the war would 
thus have reached its termination.” 

The expressions ‘* donc” and * de sorte que”’ are fatal against the view taken 
by the Norfolk Club; showing that the clauses following them were not, as 
they assume, “ special agreements,” added in alteration of what would otherwise 
have been the application of their supposed general rule, under the simple agree 
ment tu play two games ; but that they themselves were regarded as uatural'y 
involved in that agreement. The drawn game contemplated as possible is 
evidently regarded as constituting one of the “two games” agreed to be play- 
ed, as amatter of course, not less than the one which should be won. The 
agreement of this match differs from that between the New York and Norfolk 
Clubs,only in this respect, that, in the one case if the two games should be play d 
without any resulting advantage to either party, the stakes should be with- 
drawn, and the match consummated on this footiag with equal honors ; and in 
the other case it was to be continued to a “ decided resu:t”’ by playing a con- 
queror—to be repeated as often as necessary tothat end. The contingencies 
provided for in which such a third game, or conqueror, should be necessary to 
a ‘decided result,” not having occurred, the precedent becomes directly in 
point for tue case as it has arisen; and establishes conclusively that the drawn 
game must be considered as one of the “ two games”’ agreed to be played, and the 
party winning one of the two (the other being drawn) as entitled to the palm of 
the victory. 

That this principle was not regarded as either doubtful or extraordinary, wil] 
still further appear from the cartel of the French Club which led to this match. 
It may be found ia the ‘* Chess-Player’s Chronicle,” vol. I. p. 330. The terms 
there employed, so far as they bear on this point, are as follows :— 

“3. If the two games are won bv the one side, the match is consummated, 
and the stake secured to the winning party ;—the same would be tle case ir 
one of the games is won and the other drawn. 

“4. If the two games ;layed are drawn, or if each Club wins one of them, 
each Club shall be free to withdraw its stake, or to recommence another 


match.” 





It is evident here that drawn games in a match are regarded by the Paris 
Club as standiag ou exactly the same footing as those won and lost, Nor does 
any trace appear in any of the French literature of Chess, so far as known to 
me, of any other principle or rule. 

The Norfolk Clan, pleading better than they played, claim decision in their 
favor on the ground of the general principle ingeniously contended for by them 
The New York Club, playing better than they pleed, concede the ground = 
the general principle, resting their case on the asserted meaning and irtent f 
the special agreement ;—a ground which would not be svfficient to sustain their 
claim, were their own erroneous concession of the general principle sound: 
that special agreement being differently construed by the Norfolk Club, the 
deny that it contains eny provision for the case that has arisen. The decision 
of the case hereby given, on the general principle itself to which the Norfolk 
Ciub appeal, supersedes any necessity of examining more at length the terms 
of the agreement in question. There can be no duubt that the New York Cy} 
at least understood it in the sense now maintained by them; nor would the 
idea have occurred to my mind that it could have heen understood differently 
on the other eide, had not the claim to that different construction been thus ad. 
vanced by the Norfoik Club. The New York Club, notwithstanding their 
own argument against their own right, appear to me unequivocally entitled to 
a jodgment in their favor ; though a justification for the opposite claim, on the 
point of Lonor and good-faith, 1s fairly contained in the authority of Mr. Walker 
to which (so far as regards the point in question) an undue degree of deference 
was paid ; together with the neglect of a nice attention to the full force and 
bearing of all the terms employed in the French precedent in which the Nor- 
folk Club sought an illustratiun of their view of the law of the case. 

All which is very respectfully submitted to the two Clubs who have done me 
the honor of referring their dispule to my arbitration. 

New York, June 5, 1843. J. L. O'Sutnivay, 


Moves in the Games of Chess played by the Norfolk and New York Chess 
Clubs, and referred to above. 


—_———— se _ 


FIRST GAME. 


NEW YorRK. NORFOLK. 

1. K. P. two. K. P. two. 

2. K. Kt. to B. 3d. Q. Kt. to B. 3¢. 
3. Q. P. two. P. takes P. 

4 K. B. to Q. B. 4h. k. B. checks. 

5. Q. B. interposes. «J. to K. 24. 

6. Castles. B. takes B. 

7. Q. Kt. takes B. K. Kt. to B. 3d. 
8. K. P. one. K. Kt. to R. 4th. 
9. Kt. to Q. Kt. 34. Castles. 

10. K. R. two K. square. Q. to Q. Kt. 5th. 
ll. K. B. to Q. 3d. K. Kt. toK B. 5th. 
12. K. R. to K. 4th. Kt. takes B. 

13. Q takes Kt. Q. to K. 2d. 

14. Q. Kr. takes P. Kt. takes Kt. 
15. R. takes Kr. Q Kt. P. one. 
16. Q. R. to K. sq. K.-R. to K. sq. 
17. K. R. P. one. Same. 

18. Q. R. to K. 3d. K. to K. R. sq. 
19. Kt. to K. R. 4th. R. to K. Ke. sq. 
20. K. R.to K. B. 4:h. K Kcr. P. two. 
21. Ke. tw K. B. 5th. Q. to K. B. sq. 
22. K.R. to Q. 4:h R. to K. Kt. 3rd 
23. K. B. two Q R. P. two 

24. P. takes P. P. takes P. 

25. K. R. P. one K. Ke. P. one 
26. R. to K. Kt. 3rd Q. to Q. B. 4:h sq 
27. K. to corner Q. P. one 

28 Kt. to K. 7th t.10 K. R. 3rd 
29. Q. to K. 4th Q. P. one 
30. Q. takes Q. P. R. takes P. check 
31. K. to Kt. sq. Q. takes Kt. 
32. Q. takes Q R. (J. takes K. P. 
33. K. R. to K. 4:h Q. taxesQ R. 
34. Q takes B. check K. to Kt. 2d 

35. H. to K. B., Sth. Q. to Q., 3d sq. 
36. Q. to K. Kt., 5th check. Q_ interposes. 
37. Q takes Q., check. K. takes Q 

38. K. Ke. P., one, K. B. P., 2 sq. 
39. R. to K., 6th check. K. to K. B., 2d. 
40. R. to Q. B., 6th. R. to K. R., 6th. 
41. R. takes P., check. K. to K., 34. 

2. K. to Kt., 2d. K. to Q.,, 3d sq. 


The game was prolonged for a number of moves further, but with no parti- 


cular interest, resulting ia being drawn. 
SECOND GAME. 
Norfolk. New York. 
. K. P. two. K. P. two. 

2. K. B. to Q. B., 4th. kK. B. toQ. B., 4th. 

3. Q. B.P., one. Q. to K. Kt., 4th. 

4. Q. wo K. B 3d. Q to K. Kt., 3d. 

5. K. Kt. to K., 2d. Q. P. one. 

6. Q. P. two. K. B. to Q. Kt., 3d. 

7. Castles. K. Kt. to K. B., 3d. 

8 P. takes P. P. takes P. 

9. Kt. to K. Kt., 3d. Q. B. tu K. Ket., 5th. 
10. Q. to Q.. 3d. Q. Kt. tu Q., 2a. 
ll. Q Ke. P. two. K. Kt. to R., 4th. 
12. Q B to Q,3d. Castles, Q. R. 

13 Ki. takes Kt. B. takes Kt. 

14. Kt. to Q, 2d. Kt. to K. B., 3d. 
15. Q 0 Q B., 2. KK. takes Kt. 

16. Q. takes R. Kt. takes P. 

17. Q. to Q. B. sq. B.to K B., 6th. 
18. K. Ke. one. K. R. P. two. 

19. K.B to Q, 5ch. K. R. P. one. 

20. B. takes Kr. Q takes B. 
» 


. B. takes B. ( to K. Ke., Sth. 


22. Q. to K. 34. hk. P.tekes B. 
23. K. R. to Q. Kt., sq. K. P. one. 

24 Q.to K, sq. K. B. P. two. 
25. RK. to Kr., 2d. eq. K. B. P. one. 


26. Q. R.wo Q. Kt., sq. N. Y. mate in 4 moves. 








Novet Sreamer.—aA steamer of very peculiar construction has oeen in use 
for the last three months on the river Rhone, France. Besides the ordinary 
means of locomotion by side wheels, it has another large wheel of cast iron, up- 
wards of fifteen feet in diameter. This wheel, which is raised and depressed 
according to the stage of water in the Rhone, is armed with strong teeth, which 
gives it a firm hold, as it revolves, on the bottom of the river’s bed, whereby 4 
degree of resistance is obtained that imparts immense power to the machinery. 
This plan is the invention of M. Verpilleux. His boat is called the Grapin, 
(grappler.) It is employed in carrying ore and iron from Lavouite to Givors. 
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